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Part of Harold Branson’s job as an accountant at Standard Oil is to help prepare our annual repc t. 
He is shown here reviewing figures with an associate, Miss Blanche Polj:.ic. 


Will you do us a favor? 


Aumost anywhere you go you can get into a lively and 
interesting discussion by bringing up business and profits. 
Try it some time. Then listen to the variety of opinions— 
and so often, the absence of facts. 

Most people are naturally interested in business, what 
business does with the money it takes in, how much of that 
money is profit, and what happens to the profit. 

We want you to know the facts about our company. That’s 


why we publish this report each year for the information of 
our customers, our friends and neighbors in Midwest and 
Rocky Mountain states. It tells you exactly what happened 
to the money that Standard Oil and its subsidiary coim- 
panies took in last year. 

You can do us a favor by reading it...and by passing 
along some of the information you read here the next time 
a discussion starts about business and profits. 


You are welcome to a copy of our 1956 Annual Report as long as the supply lasts. 
Just write to Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 


1. Things we bought and used...58.7% 

Most of the money went for things we had to buy, such as crude 
oil, materials and services, plus charges made for wear and tear. 
Our company is one of America’s largest buyers of goods and serv- 
ices from other companies. We buy everything from paper clips to 
structural steel from more than 32,000 independent companies in 
hundreds of American communities. 


2. Wages, salaries, benefits ...16.0% 

Then there were wages, salaries and benefits for our 52,000 
employees. Standard Oil employees enjoy one of the broadest, most 
progressive employee benefit programs in any industry. More than 
94% of our eligible employees are participating in savings plans to 
which the company contributes. 


3. Taxes paid...18.6% 

The tax collector got his share, too. We paid national, state and 
local governments $89,130,000 in 1956. In addition, there were the 
many “hidden” taxes everyone pays, and the direct taxes placed on 
gasoline. These total direct taxes which we collected from cus- 
tomers and paid to government agencies amounted to $326,779,000. 


4. Profits paid to owners...2.5% 

After all operating expenses and taxes were paid, 6.7% was left. 
This is called profit. A part of this or 2.5% of our total income, went 
as dividends to our 143,200 shareholder-owners. Dividends paid in 
1956, including the market value on the date of distribution of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


special fourth-quarter dividend in Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) stock, amounted to $2.31 per share. And our company has 
paid dividends every year for 63 years. 


5. Profits used for improvement...4.2% 

To serve you better, all the rest of our profits, or 4.2% of our total 
income, was plowed back into new facilities such as oil wells, 
refineries, research laboratories, transportation equipment and 
service stations. Since the end of World War II, we have spent 
about $2,300,000,000 to help meet the growth in demand and to 
bring you new and constantly improved products. 


6. You’re the boss 

All the money we took in has been accounted for. At our service 
stations, our plans and our investments face the final test...for 
our millions of customers are the bosses. To make high quality 
petroleum products more easily available to our customers, last 
year alone we spent more than $37 million on bulk plants, ware- 
houses, service stations. 


% What makes a company a good citizen? 


Well, one quality of good citizenship is frankness—with employees, 
stockholders, customers, the public. Because we, at Standard Oil, believe 
that frankness prevents derstandings, we publish reports to our 
neighbors in advertisements like this so that you will know how we work, 
something about our Standard Oil family, and the part we play in the 
economic well-being of the communities in which we live and work. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Dec. 27-30—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, Indianapolis, Ind. » 

Jan. 23-24—Wisconsin Joint Annual School 
Bourds-Administrators Convention, Mil- 
wa ikee 

Feb. 14—Southern Wisconsin Education 
As.ociation, Madison 

Feb. 15-19—National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, NEA, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Feb, 20-22—American Association of Col- 
lez s for Teacher Education, NEA, An- 
nu! Convention, Chicago 

Feb. .2-25—American Association of 
Sci.ool Administrators, NEA, St. Louis 

Mar. °-6—Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 13th 
Annual Convention, Seattle 

Mar. 7—Central Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Wausau 

Mar. 28—Northeastern Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, Sheboygan 

June 29-July 4—National Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, Cleveland 
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WEA Officers for 1957 


President 


LeRoy PETERSON Madison 


President-Elect 


Gnzert L. ANDERSON Beaver Dam 


First Vice President 


Donato C. HoEFT Jefferson 


Second Vice President 
IRENE Hoyt 


Third Vice President 
Howarp C, KoEPPEN 


Janesville 


Platteville 


Executive Secretary 


H. C. WeEINLICK Madison 


Treasurer 


P. M. VINCENT Stevens Point 
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Cover photo thru courtesy of the Wisconsin Conservation Department. 
It pictures one of the activities included in the practical conservation pro- 


gram conducted by high schools of the state. 
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President Peterson discusses the educational implications of Sputnik 
with Mrs. Dorothy Branham of Rice Lake, vice president of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards, and Joseph Hamelink of Ke- 
nosha, president of WASB, at Wausau. 
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Education Sputnik 


| 
Ten years ago there was no question where the best scientists in the world could be {, 
found—here in the U. S.... Ten years from now the best scientists in the world will net 
be found in Russia. . . . Red scientists are highly honored. In the U. S. both scientists gt 


and teachers are relatively underpaid and under-respected. .. . ~ 
—Epwarp TELLER, “the father of the H-bomb.” aed 

Wise 

i : 7 . : soci me ; mer. 

With the launching of Sputnik a few weeks ago thinking Americans were eo 

shocked into the realization that the United States no longer holds a long assumed tile 

scientific superiority. Efforts to minimize Russia’s achievement rather than face pee 


its implication squarely is a poor solution to a regrettable situation. The minimum ai 
responsibility which public officials and citizens must assume is twofold. The ; 
first is to make a searching analysis of why Russia rather than the United States ‘ 
had the ingenuity and the scientific know-how to launch the first man-made 
world satellite, and second to determine in characteristic American tradition 
to do whatever needs to be done to regain our lost superiority. 
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In any analysis one fact is clear: Education is deeply involved in this issue. oe 
However, it is not the education of today but of yesterday since most of the 
present day scientists were in our schools a generation ago. It may be main- 
tained that the schools of the past have failed America. However, a closer analy- 
sis is likely to reveal that America has failed our schools in terms of both the 
amount and quality of education provided. The present situation is the price 
we are paying for generations of neglect of high quality education. However, 
there is now little that can be done about education of the past. There is much 
that can be done about the education of today and tomorrow. It is suggested 
that education for survival can no longer permit: 













1. Much of the best intellectual ability in the United States to go unde- 
veloped. It is estimated that as many intellectually top quality youth don’t go 
to college as now attend. 

2. Business and industry to siphon off, with higher salaries, people of 
highest ability. This has and is continuing to take place both in youth’s selec- 
tion of an occupation and after teachers have completed the required course for 
teachers. If the United States is serious in its desire to win this scientific race 
salaries in education must be paid which will attract top people from business 
and industry, not vice versa. 











(Turn to page 32) 
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High Schools Pioneer Summer 


Class in ‘Practical Conservation’ 


OING to school on a trout 

stream, trapping beaver, prun- 
ing trees, and tatooing rabbits were 
bona fide credit earning activities 
for high school boys from six of 
Wisconsin’s high schools last sum- 
mer. Twenty hours a week for four 
weeks called for the use of muscle 
in learning the technique of making 
water behave properly and in other 
practical basic conservation activi- 
ties. The balance of the school days 
were spent in field trips to inspect 
surrounding watersheds, visits to 


Thousands of laymen and educators thruout the nation 


are seeking cooperatively to find methods to improve 


the high school curriculum. From experience Wisconsin 


leaders have discovered a plan to meet the needs of some. 


ARTHUR W. JORGENSEN 


Supervisor of Conservation Education 


conservation headquarters, lessons 
in fighting forest fires, skeet shoot- 
ing, and instruction in fly and spin 
fishing. 

This unique summer school pro- 
gram started in Madison in the sum- 
mer of 1954 when Paul Olson, a 
Madison public school principal, 
brought the idea of this work and 
learn program for high school boys 
to the Wisconsin Conservation De- 
partment and asked for that agency’s 
cooperation. An agreement was 
worked out between the Madison 






























































Photo Wisconsin Conservation Department 


Mony public officials, conservationsist, and educators visit one of the stream-repair projects 
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in order to see for themselves the several values to be received. 


Wisconsin Conservation Department 


school board and the Wisconsin 
Conservation Department setting up 
a four-week course in “practical con- 
servation.” Twenty boys who had 
completed their freshman year at 
West High were selected from some 
40 applicants. From the first, most 
of the boys selected were too young 
to be ¢ gainfully employed in industry 
but. with their freshman year com- 
pleted, had the necessary back- 
ground and were physically able to 
make a useful contribution to the 
state’s conservation program. Boys 
successfully completing the course 
were given a semester's credit in 
science. 


Outdoor Classroom 


The banks and waters of nearby 
Black Earth Creek became an “out- 
door classroom.” This stream, 15 
miles west of Madison, is one of the 
Conservation Department's experi- 
mental streams and a section was 
set aside for this educational proj- 
ect. The work on the stream itself 
and direction and explanations by 
conservation technicians gave the 
boys an opportunity to see the rela- 
tionship of soil conservation and 
cover planting to clear streams and 
good fishing. It also gave them a 
broad picture of the conservation of 
all natural resources and how they 
are interrelated. 

The structures which the students 






















































installed in the streams were de- 
signed to improve trout fishing, curb 
bank erosion and prevent cattle from 
breaking down the banks and roil- 
ing up the stream. The class was 
taught how to build rock deflectors 
to direct the current to deepen the 
stream and give trout the kind of 
shelter they like. 

During the summer of 1955 the 
course was expanded to include in- 
struction and work in practical for- 
pstry and game management as well 
as stream improvement. Education 
leaders and particularly high school 
supervisors from the Department of 
Public Instruction made valuable 
suggestions for widening the scope 
of the program. This second year 
all of the Madison public high 
schools were represented and 30 
boys were enrolled in this unique 
summer conservation course. The 
extension forester from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the State Soil 
Conservation Education leader also 
played an active role. The Dane 
County Board appropriated money 
to pay for added bus travel expense. 
A Madison service club and some of 
the boys’ parents made money avail- 
able for an extensive three-day field 
trip to add a fitting climax to this 
school and community project. 


Inquiries about Project 

A feature story in a_ national 
magazine and mention of the proj- 
ect in a news letter from the United 
States Office of Education brought 
inquiries from high schools in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, New York, and 
Kentucky as well as other Wisconsin 
high schools. Thus the summer of 
1956 saw the Madison program 
stronger than ever and Stevens Point 
High School starting a similar 
project. 

The State College at Stevens Point 
saw this conservation program as an 
opportunity to give some of their 
Education and Conservation majors 
a chance to get field experience. 
Biology instructor Ray Hager, placed 
in charge of the Stevens Point pro- 
gram, was assigned state college 
~adet teachers as his assistants. This 
outdoor conservation training and 
experience was deemed so valuable 
that in the summer of 1957 ten of 
the college juniors who were also 
conservation majors and planning to 
teach were assigned to the various 
state projects for practice teaching 
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credit. The program this past sum- 
mer had grown to include the D. C. 
Everest High School at Schofield, 
the Mosinee High School, the P. J. 
Jacobs High School at Stevens Point, 
and the three Madison high schools. 

Similar programs stressing phases 
of water conservation, forestry and 
fish and game management can be 
carried out in any part of the state. 
The activities may vary depending 
on the needs of the locality. The 
Mosinee and Schofield schools 
worked out the project jointly and 
their students learned how to trap 
beaver under the guidance of the 
state trapper during the game man- 
agement phase of their program. 
Both Galen Parkinson and Ed Pro- 
haska, high school instructors in 
charge, report that some of their 








and diagrams of projects to be com- 
pleted, field trips, names of respon- 
sible technicians, reference materials 
and even the final exam date. 

A movie has been produced by 
the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment which documents the growth 
of this high school summer conser- 
vation program. It has been pre- 
pared to explain the program to in- 
terested school administrators who 
wish to consider a similar activity 
for their high schools. ; 

Educators having contact with 
this summer program see an an: wer 
to the need for a constructive ITO }- 
ect for juveniles who canno! be 
gainfully employed during the .um- 
mer vacation months. They see a 
program of learning by doin: in 
the important area Of reso: rce 
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Photo Wisconsin Conservation Department 


Every section of the state has need for its particular type of conservation praciices. In some 
areas forestry naturally receives special emphasis in the high school program. 


students plan to trap beaver this 
winter, which the Conservation De- 
partment hopes will help to reduce 
the overpopulation of beaver in that 
area. Game management this year 
centered around prairie chicken 
habitat in Stevens Point and the cot- 
tontail rabbit in the Madison area. 


Cooperation in Planning 


The State Soil Conservation Com- 
mittee, the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Service, the Stevens Point 
State College and the Department 
of Public Instruction join in the plan- 
ning with the Conservation Depart- 
ment and schools involved. Before 
any summer school project is begun 
a day by day as well as an hourly 
schedule is developed. The schedule 
includes equipment needed, maps 





management. 

The conservationist sees the pos- 
sibility of an answer to the program 
of how to get costly labor projects 
accomplished with limited funds. He 
sees a method of making our young 
people understand, like no amount 
of reading can, some of conserva: 
tion’s problems. 

The parent feels his son is gain- 


fully occupied in healthful, manly. 


activity. At dinner he meets a tanned 
and happy boy ready to reveal 
knowledge learned about the way of 
the outdoors. 

Conservation Department Direc: 
tor L. P. Voigt has stated in evalu- 
ating the program thus far, “! cal 
envision a hundred communities and 
school systems engaged in similar 
programs in the near future.” 
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One who faced seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles tells 


How a Telephone 
Made the Difference 


FRANK E. HUETTNER, JR. 


T !S hard to describe the feelings 

of a fourteen-year-old boy when 
he learns that, as the result of an 
automobile accident, he will never 
walk again. I have been thru that 
experience, and I will not attempt 
to put it into words. But it may be 
of some value to others if I tell how 
I was helped to overcome this great 
handicap, and to build a successful 
career in spite of it. 

When I was injured in 1941, I was 
left completely paralyzed from the 
waist down. Moreover, as the result 
of damage to the spinal cord, my 
arms and hands were also affected. 
It was clear that I would be con- 
fined to bed for a long time, and 
would never be able to move around 
without a wheel chair. 


My family and I had given up 
hope that I would ever be able to 
continue my education, when we 
were shown a magazine article about 
the school-to-home telephone for 
shut-ins. I consider that article the 
most wonderful thing that ever hap- 
pened to me. As a result of it, I was 
able to graduate from college and 
law school, and embark on a most 
rewarding career. 

The magazine article, based on 
the experience of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, explained 
that the school-to-home telephone 
consists of two instruments, one of 
which is located in the home of the 
handicapped student and the other 
in the classroom. These two units 
are connected thru the local tele- 


The telephonic device on the desk of an English teacher carries the classroom discussion to the 
h b d student who can hear and actually participate. 
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Photo Minneapolis Morning Tribune 


Mr. Hvuettner, Jr., using equipment. 


phone exchange. The set in the stu- 
dent’s home has a directional micro- 
phone which picks up only voices 
spoken directly into it. The other 
set has a non-directional microphone 
which enables the instrument to pick 
up any sound in the classroom. It 
is portable, and may be carried from 
one classroom to another. 

We immediately felt that this 
method would be of great value to 
me. But it was not easy to arrange 
for it. Our first problem was locat- 
ing the necessary equipment, which 
at that time was in the experimental 
stage, with only two sets available 
in the entire country. This was 
finally obtained from the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 

It was far more difficult, however, 
to persuade Wisconsin State College 
at Eau Claire to permit the use of 
this equipment. They had to be con- 
vinced that the technique would 
work, and they wanted some assur- 
ance that a student with my severe 
handicaps would be able to make use 
of the education and training pro- 
vided. The value of the technique 
was demonstrated by the favorable 
experience of the Iowa Department 
of Public Instruction. An evaluation 
of my ability to profit by the educa- 
tion was offered by R. M. DeWitt, 
my high school principal. Thus I 
was enabled to resume my studies 
in 1944, at the age of 17. : 


Enrolled in College 


I enrolled at Wisconsin State Col- 
lege at Eau Claire in the fall of 
1944 with a full colles schedule of 






























































































































five courses, and continued my stud- 
ies there for two years, Altho my 
course was primarily pre-commerce 
and pre-law, I took a number of 
mathematics courses, including col- 
lege algebra, trigonometry, analyti- 
cal geometry, differential calculus, 
integral calculus, and differential 
equations. I particularly mention 
these subjects because they were 
originally considered unsuited for 
school-to-home telephone instruc- 
tion, because of the large amount of 
blackboard work involved. The op- 
portunity to hear the voices of the 
professors and students, and to speak 
directly into the classroom to ask 
questions and receive answers, en- 
abled me to maintain an “A” aver- 
age at Wisconsin State. 

When I applied for admission at 
the School of Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, I once again 
encountered hesitation and uncer- 
tainty. The University finally agreed, 
however, and the school-to-home 
facilities were installed when I 
moved to Madison from Eau Claire. 

In 1948, I enrolled in the Law 
School while continuing my enroll- 
ment in the School of Commerce, 
so that certain courses might be 
credited in both. I was granted the 
degree of Bachelor of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1949, and the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws in 1951. Since 
my graduation, I have been engaged 
in the active practice of law. I have 
tried approximately 220 cases, spe- 
cializing in personal injury and other 
tort litigation. I am still confined to 
a wheel chair, and have only a lim- 
ited use of my arms and hands, but 
I have found it possible to build a 
career which has made me self- 
reliant in a way that I would never 
have thought possible just a few 
years ago. 

Today, as I look back on my ex- 
periences since an accident changed 





Frank E. Huettner, Jr., an attor- 
ney of Cadott, Wisconsin, was per- 
manently crippled at the age of 14 
in an automobile accident. He 
nevertheless completed college and 
law school, and practices law today 
from a wheel chair. In this article, 
Mr. Huettner, who earned member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa and in the 
Order of the Coif, law honor soci- 
ety, describes an important educa- 
tional technique which was used in 
his difficult effort to live as full and 
normal a life as possible. 











the entire course of my life, I feel 
that it would be impossible to over- 
state the importance of the school- 
to-home telephone hook-up. At a 
cost of about $15 per month, borne 
by the Wisconsin Department of 
Vocational and Adult Rehabilitation, 
I was converted from a_ helpless 
cripple to an independent, self-sup- 
porting person. 

Perhaps the results in my case are 
greater than might be hoped for on 
the average. But I want to stress one 
thing: even if my training had not 
led to an interesting and productive 
career, the opportunity to participate 
in regularly scheduled classes with 
other students means the whole 
world to the boy or girl, man or 





Photo Oshkosh Northwestern 


An Oshkosh High School student at home is 
in direct contact with his class, 


woman who is shut off from most 
aspects of normal life. 

Educators, I am told, are greatly 
concerned with the problem of mak- 
ing a child’s training the sort that 
will be useful to him in later life. 
For me, of course, this never seemed 
a problem at all, for no one seriously 
imagined that I would be able to 
live much more than a vegetative 
existence. Yet I would venture to 
say that, even if I had died before 
making use of my education, the 
experience would have been worth- 
while. For it gave a content and 
meaning to my life which were com- 
pletely lacking before. 

When the microphone was origi- 
nally installed in my bedroom, I did 
not anticipate how far it would help 
me to go. But from the very first 
day, it give me a renewed desire to 





live, a feeling that I was no longer 
helpless, a knowledge that I was 
contributing to others in the class 
just as they were assisting me. 

I cannot begin to express how 
much I owe to the school-to-home 
telephone. In the hope that knowl- 
edge of this method may become 
more widespread, I am writing ‘his 
article outlining my experiences v ith 
it. In the same hope, I am serv ing 
on the Advisory Committee of E ec- 
utone, Inc., sponsors of the sysiom. 


Others Profit 


I am proud that my own § ate 
of Wisconsin, sparked by the vi ion 
of Frank V. Powell, former Dire: tor 
of the Bureau for Handicapped C hil- 
dren, has been a pioneer in ‘his 
work and that state-aid funds are 
available to finance it. With the im- 
proved equipment in use today. re- 
markable things are being done. In 
Fond du Lac, a bed-ridden polio 
victim has taken part in junior /iigh 
school classes, and has even played 
a role in a school play. In Oshkosh, 
five children are “going to school” 
via the telephone. In Hazel Green, 
a polio victim who received her edu- 
cation by use of the school-to-home 
telephone was salutatorian at her 
high school graduation. Other suc- 
cessful uses of this technique have 
been recorded in many Wisconsin 
communities, including Appleton, 
Berlin, Burlington, Elkhorn, Ells- 
worth, Green Bay, Horicon, Janes- 
ville, Madison, Manitowoc, Milwau- 
kee, Nekoosa, New Richmond, New 
London, Shorewood, Stevens Point, 
Viroqua, Watertown, Walworth, and 
Wauwatosa. 
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Of course, the idea has spread. It 
is now in use in 48 states, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. This is a growing and 
heart-warming tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the system, and to its 
value for the individual and _ the 
community. 

The results in the use of school- 
to-home telephone have not always 


been dramatic, but I cannot imagine . 


any handicapped student who has 
not gained a great deal thru its em- 
ployment. It will be a wonderful day 
when everyone—no matter what his 
or her disabilities—will have the 
opportunity to develop as fully as 
possible. The telephone technique 
described in this article can play 4 
decisive part in making that 0s- 
sible for many people. 
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E LIKE TV. Dubious at first, 

mostly because of lack of 
knowledge or experience, and wors 
ried that putting on an LEA-spon- 
sored program would be “too much 
we started slowly last year by 
havins several educational movies 
show:; on our local channel. En- 
coura:‘ed by the interest shown, our 


' La Crosse Education Association’s 


Prog: .m Committee decided to try 
live pograms this year. Our motives 
were self-evident: to acquaint the 
with school aims, problems, 
and «complishments, and to secure 


| better public relations. 


Accordingly, the Program Com- 


' mittee began meeting frequently 


soon ufter the school year began. Af- 
ter some discussion, it was decided 


| to run a series of programs, rather 
' than a single show, which would 


consist of unrehearsed panel discus- 


sions on the general theme, “Does 


Our Education System Meet the 


| Needs of the Community?” Our 


president arranged with the local 
studio to schedule these on five con- 


- secutive Tuesdays during the dinner 


hour, 6:30 to 7:00 P. M. 


Method of Panel Selection 


The panel groups were carefully 


planned to secure general coverage 
_ and representation. We definitely 


feel that the careful screening and 
selection of the panel members is a 
major point in the success of the pan- 
els; hence, much meeting time was 
given to proposing and considering 
possible members. We wanted first a 
panel of businessmen and civic lead- 
ers—the people who hire our gradu- 
ates. Next we thought the parents 
should have a chance to present their 
viewpoint, for, after all, while we 
necessarily must think of children in 
terms of groups as well as individu- 
als, to the parent, it is “my child” 
that is important. Students, of course, 
had to have a chance to express 
themselves on the kind of job the 
schools are doing to provide them 
with a basic education. In the fourth 
panel, teachers offered a rebuttal to 
criticisms, in the nature really of an 
explanation of the whys and hows. 
The fifth, and final, panel was made 
up of four prominent educators. 
Specifically, the first panel gave us 
the local personnel director of a 
large chain store, a member of the 
National Board of the League of 
Women Voters, local manager of a 
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The La Crosse Education Association 
develops a series of TV programs thru which 


LaCrosse Citizens Learn 
About Their Schools 


GLORIEUX RAYBURN 
Secretary, Program Committee 
La Crosse Education Association 
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public utility, personnel director of 
one of our most important industries, 
a delegate of the local Trades and 
Labor Council, and the manager of 
the La Crosse County Chamber of 
Commerce. These people defined for 
us, according to their opinions, the 
purposes of education—namely: to 
develop academic and _ vocational 
skills, the ability to get along with 
others, and good citizenship; to mold 
character; and to teach the proper 
use of leisure time. They criticized, 
in our schools, the poor training in 
math and spelling, the lack of ade- 
quate counseling, the poor attitude 
of the students, and the low stand- 
ards. They suggested to us that we 
raise our, academic standards, 
thereby necessarily establishing a 
separate curriculum for those unable 
to meet standards; provide mere in- 
struction for the gifted child; de- 
mand more exactness from the stu- 
dent and discourage passing chil- 
dren who do not qualify; and pro- 
vide more and better counseling. 
Our panel finished its discussion with 
the points that the home should take 
more responsibility, that we are do- 
ing good work with the handicapped 
child, and have a very good voca- 
tional education program. 


Parents Participate 


The parents, making up group 
number two, represented all the lev- 
els of education, elementary, junior 
high, senior high, and college. They 
added to the goals set by the first 
group the preserving of our cultural 
heritage, the teaching of techniques 
of discrimination and_ evaluation, 


and the helping of each child to 
make the most of his ability, what- 
ever it is. They also wanted a shift in 
emphasis as to placing responsibility. 
Let the home and church, they said, 
take care of molding character and 
fostering proper attitudes, and leave 
the school free to teach skills. They 
discussed stressing the importance of 
the individual, and suggested that 
conformity (complete adjustment to 
the peer group) as such is not nec- 
essarily a good thing. Criticisms of 
our system included a_too-heavy 
teacher load, poorly-prepared teach- 
ers (said one mother, “Shouldn't the 
. . . teacher not only know her own 
subject matter well, but be a really 
well-rounded educated person?” ); 
no provision for the gifted child; the 
over-emphasis placed by teachers on 
their particular subject fields to the 
extent that they were competing 
with each other for students; and 
the fact that the teachers don’t com- 
mand respect of their students, and 
therefore don't receive it. Good 
points brought out were the changes 
in curriculum and_ textbooks; im- 
proved methods; the recognition of 
individual differences, and the fact 
that their children like school. These 
parents suggested to us that we make 
our parent-teacher meetings alive 
and vital, using them to inform par- 
ents about education today; that a 
merit rating system be used to de- 
termine teacher salaries; and that the 
school system hire adequate secre- 
tarial help. 

The students chosen to represent 
La Crosse school-age children were 
from two junior high schools, two 
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senior high schools, one vocational 
school, and one state college. We 
were proud of our students in their 
appearance on this telecast; proud of 
the way in which they expressed 
themselves and of their mature ap- 
proach to problems vital to them. 
They agreed with the first two pan- 
els in the objectives of an education, 
and felt that one reason for juvenile 
delinquency was that good students 
are not challenged and poor ones see 
no point in trying—that the curricu- 
lum doesn’t provide enough interest- 
ing things for all, altho all were 
quick to agree that it’s only a small 
minority who cause the trouble. 
These students felt that our build- 
ings should be better kept up; that 
some teachers pass students just to 
get rid of them; that the academic 
standards are too low; that teachers 
should take their students’ problems 
seriously; that competition among 
teachers is a poor thing, because the 
students suffer from overloads of 
homework and over-emphasis on one 
subject—so much that other subjects 
are necessarily neglected. They sug- 
gested adding a physical education 
consultant to our public school staff, 
and that students be given a better 
basis in English literature and gram- 
mar. All in all, our students expressed 
themselves as being well pleased 
with the education they are receiv- 
ing, with the choice of courses of- 
fered, and with the opportunities for 
the future provided them by their 
public schooling. ; 


Teachers and Administrators 


The fourth panel, made up of lo- 
cal teachers and administrators, in a 
sense offered a rebuttal to criticisms 
of our schools made by the three pre- 
vious panels. The committee was 
aware during this panel of an under- 
standable restraint, since the mem- 
bers were spokesmen both of the lo- 
cal school systems and of themselves, 
as workers in it. They contributed 
little new except for an excellently 
worded statement of the goals in 
education. I quote this definition of 
aims, given by a senior high school 
principal: “The purposes of educa- 
tion are many and perhaps they vary 
with every individual who has any 
part in education whether it be ad- 
ministrator, teacher, or parent. We 
believe that the general purposes 
might be listed something like this: 
First of all, of course, is the factual 


knowledge. That means going back 
to the three R’s. . . . Then we know 
that education with the three R’s 
without skills in putting those R’s 
into effect is not too valuable. We’ve 
got to educate for skills, hand skills 
and mental skills. We can have all of 
that but if we have the wrong atti- 
tudes our education is not what it 
should be so we must have the right 
attitudes. . . . Then we must have 
the matter of emotional development 
and control. You may have your 
skills, your factual knowledge, your 
attitude, but if you have fits of tem- 
per and that sort of thing, no control 
there, then the whole thing is lost. 
But to me the mark of a really great 
teacher, and we have lots of them, 

. is the ability of that teacher to 
strike within the pupil that spark 
which sets that pupil off on the vi- 
sion, the desire, and the determina- 
tion to reach a goal that is compati- 
ble with the capacity that pupil has.” 
The teachers stressed the importance 
of recognizing individual differences, 
but believe also that students are re- 
ceiving a good solid education, and 
cite as proof the happy and useful 
people in the community, products 
of our schools. They suggested that 
to improve our school system: we 
should secure and maintain high 
quality in the faculty; we should 
arouse community interest and 
knowledge; we should use more com- 
munity personnel as resource per- 
sons; and we should work for better 
public relations. 

The final, or summary, group was 
made up of our state superintendent 
of schools, our local superintendent, 
the director of our vocational school, 
and the president of our college. 
They brought out the facts that edu- 
cation is a big industry financially 
now, and that costs are going to go 
still higher; that we are retaining the 
students in our schools thru twelfth 
grade to such a degree that Wiscon- 
sin ranked number one in the nation 
in holding power; that the American 
system of education is unique in the 
world, in that we have the duty to 
prepare citizens of our democracy, 
and not just to teach academic skills 
to the young. They felt that the 
people are getting their money's 
worth, and that they are largely satis- 
fied with the products of education. 
Panel members mentioned the fact 
that we must gear our training to the 
needs of the world; that we must im- 


prove teaching, not teachers, and 
that community understanding of 
what we are trying to do is positively 
essential, so that the community wil] 
not thoughtlessly destroy what we 
are building up. Agreement was gen- 
eral that the schools simply can’t as. 
sume full responsibility for turning 
out the type of adults we desire; this 
responsibility must be shared—a co- 
operative enterprise. 


Many Cooperate 


Technically, we found that to pro- 
duce this type of a program ‘eed 
frighten no one. Members of the pro- 
gram committee discussed and © rose 
the individual panel members. (nce 
again, I stress the importanc” of 
careful selection. Our local TV sta- 
tion donated the time for the five 
consecutive weekly telecasts. W« are 
fortunate in having a member 0: our 
LEA who is a news announce’ for 
the television studio. He serve: as 
our moderator, doing an excelent 
job of drawing out the panel mem- 
bers, directing the discussion, and 
summing up their ideas. Persons who 
agreed to appear on the panels were 
asked to think about the question, to 
talk to friends and neighbors, but not 
to prepare any speeches. Some of 
them did research on their own and 
came up with statistical information 
that was practical and pertinent. A 
few days before this panel was 
scheduled, each member received a 
letter asking him or her to meet at 
the studio 45 minutes prior to actual 
broadcast time, to talk among them- 
selves, and get their ideas in order. 
Each telecast was tape recorded and 
then transcribed, so that we could 
have a complete and accurate record 
of points made. Each week, as the 
transcripts were finished, they were 
sent to the four members of the final 
panel, so that they would know what 
had been discussed and with what 
their summation should deal. At the 
conclusion of each telecast, the mod- 
erator asked the public to send to 
him, in care of the studio, any ques. 
tions they would like raised or sub: 
jects discussed. The response indi- 
cated that we had indeed aroused 
interest in education thru this me- 
dium. We are very much pleased 
with our “solo flight.” We have re 
ceived constructive criticism ‘rom 
the public and from school autor 
ties given in the spirit of a desire to 
help. We are going to try it aail. 
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News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 








a WAS four o'clock in an autumn 
afternoon in 1957, as we ap- 
proached the elementary school at 
Cottage Grove—assignment: to inter- 
view the Wisconsin rural teacher of 
the year, Mrs. Elenore Dahl. She had 
been selected last spring for the 
honor while teaching at Hope 
School, Cottage Grove. A rain storm 
with heavy rolling wind clouds was 
about to break as we entered the 
school door around which young- 
sters were gathered looking anxiously 
at the approaching storm. 

The school building was quite 
new and the hallways and the build- 
ing generally presented a neat and 
well kept appearance. 

As we entered the seventh grade 
classroom door we were met and 


cordially greeted by Mrs. Dahl. 


Mrs. Dahl, a short but rugged 
person, is middle-aged with brown 
hair and eyes, a woman to whom a 
pleasant and engaging smiles comes 
naturally. She seated us comfortably 
while talking of the afternoon’s work 
-a conservation field trip—then 
looked at us expectantly. 


From the beginning we were at 
ease with Mrs. Dahl. An interview 
with strangers from Madison might 
have been expected to cause at least 
a momentary feeling of strain or 
embarrassment to a rural teacher, 
but Mrs. Dahl handled the situation 
as naturally as if it were a regular 
part of her work. 


A Seasoned Traveler 
Was her ease of manner a suc- 
cessful affectation, or was she the 
cosmopolitan person she seemed to 
be? We were not long held in doubt. 
We learned that Mrs. Dahl and 
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The National Education Association 
and the Prairie Farmer 
Radio Station Choose the 


Rural Teacher of the Year 


her husband are confirmed and sea- 
soned travelers who have used their 
summers for some years to explore 
most of this country and parts of 
Canada. The summer before last 
they traveled by automobile thru the 
New England States, up thru Maine 
into Quebec. Next year they propose 
to go to Alaska. 

“My husband, a veteran and en- 
thusiastic fisherman,” said Mrs. Dahl, 
“has seen considerable of the world 
thru his service experience. We hope 
eventually to visit Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, and even India. My 
two children like to see new things 
so that traveling meets all of our 
interests.” 

In answers to questions concern- 
ing her educational background, 
Mrs. Dahl revealed that she had 
taken her work, beyond her training 
at Stoughton High School Training 
Department, at Whitewater State 
College thru extension and summer 


GORDON C. BOARDMAN 
Supervisor of Publications 
State Department of Public 

Instruction 


study. Her present study interest is 
world geography, which fits in nicely 
with her summer travel. 

“In fact,” said Mrs. Dahl, “I am 
not especially concerned, at this 
stage, about getting my degree, but 
would prefer to let my interests 
direct my reading and travel.” Mrs. 
Dahl, by the way, is a member of 
the National Education Association 
and the Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation. 

By this time, since there were two 
of us to ask questions, we had time 
to glance about the classroom. In 
virtually every corner of the class- 
room were evidences that children 
were bringing their learning inter- 
ests to school, not depending exclu- 
sively on books. From one corner, 
a nature nook, a stuffed badger 
looked out at us. Snakes of various 


In virtually every corner of Mrs. Dahl's classroom were evidences that children were bringing 
their learning interests to school, not depending exclusively on books. 








In one corner was a nature nook containing a stuffed badger, a hornets nest, snakes of 
various descriptions, butterflies of many colors, and other articles of interest. 


descriptions were exposed in jars 
and on mountings. 


Nature Corner 

“I can produce a live snake for 
you if you wish,” offered Mrs. Dahl. 
Hastily, we registered our belief 
without demonstration and asked 
Mrs. Dahl if she was not a prey to 
young boys bent on frightening the 
teacher with snakes, mice, and such. 
“No!” she said emphatically, “the 
children know that I am at home 
with small animals and can work 
with them without fear.” 

Besides nature exhibits of various 
kinds, the room walls were covered 
with tastefully mounted exhibits of 
the pupils’ work. And yet there was 
no feeling of materials cluttering the 
room; it showed the scrupulously 
clean and orderly appearance of 
good Scandinavian housekeeping. 

Mrs. Dahl emphatically prefers 
the rural areas in which to work and 
live. “I would feel fenced in if I 
lived in a city even of the size of 
Madison,” she volunteered. 

When asked how it seemed to be 
selected Rural Teacher of the Year 
she said modestly, “I know there are 
many rural teachers at least as good 
as I. I suppose I just had more 
people who voted for me.” 


Faith in Young People 


We left the school after the inter- 
view feeling that the Prairie Farmer 
Radio Station in conjunction with 
the National Education Association 
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had done well in choosing Mrs. Dahl 
for this honor. She is indeed a dedi- 
cated teacher with a strong interest 
and faith in young people. She re- 
vealed this faith and interest by say- 
ing, “I took up teaching because I 
believe investment in young people 
is important!” And as her principal, 
Norman Vethe, said to us as we 
were leaving, “Mrs. Dahl can be de- 
pended on to handle jobs well which 
most teachers would rather not 
assume.” 

As we left the school, our mission 
accomplished, the children were 
gone and the rain storm was over. 


¥ 


Curriculum Comments 


LTHO a program of inservice 
training of teachers and admin- 
istrators is a requirement for the 
integrated level of state aid, the con- 
tent and organization of the pro- 
gram is determined by the local 
school staff. Supervisors in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction fre- 
quently help schools plan inservice 
training programs and participate in 
meetings. Surveys of these programs 
show that the great majority are on 
curriculum areas and problems and 
are cooperatively planned by the 
staff and the administration. 

Last month’s “Curriculum Com- 
ments” offered some suggestions for 
using curriculum bulletins for in- 
service education. Many schools plan 
highly successful meetings either as 


pre-school workshops, several after- 
noon meetings during the year, or 
post-school workshops, and some- 
times all three. A difficult problem 
lies in what constitutes a good in- 
service program in addition to these 
meetings. Meetings are not enough; 
many schools feel it is what goes on 
in the school between meetings that 
really counts. Since many meetings 
are countywide or systemwide, one 
of the ways schools sometimes bring 
continuity to their work is indivi. tual 
building meetings, which o:cur 
more frequently. These can be b ised 
upon problems important to that 
school whether related to the sys em- 
wide program or not. Other ! inds 
of inservice activity, which ca. go 
on continuously, include indiv: lual 
or small group study and discus ion, 
listening to “Teacher Time,” anc dis- 
cussing the program, and class: .0m 
experimentation based on ideas sug- 
gested by the meetings. 


Topics for Study 


What are good topics for concen- 
trated study in a year-long program? 
Should the topic be a subject mat- 
ter area, or a curriculum problem? 
Some schools use one and some the 
other. Curriculum problems, such as 
evaluation and reporting, unit teach- 
ing and its related problem of 
teacher-pupil planning, the use of 
supplementary materials, and so on, 
are problems we have always with 
us. Because these problems concem 
all curricular areas and all levels of 
instruction they are good inservice 
topics. 

If a school feels a weakness in a 
subject matter area, and for that 
reason chooses it for inservice em- 
phasis, can they still make it one 
which involves teachers in all sub- 
ject fields in the high school, and 
the entire day in the elementan 
school? Some schools have found 
that it can, depending upon the 
name given to it and the way it is 
organized. If social studies were the 
area of concern, the problem “devel- 
oping good citizenship,” which i 
obviously one important to all teach- 
ers and in all curricular areas, would 
be a good topic for all-school study 
even tho it is the chief objective 0 
instruction in social studies. The 
coach might well interpret it ® 
“good sportsmanship.” If science 
the area of emphasis, stating the 
problem as “developing cri ical 
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thinking” would make it one impor- 
tant thruout the day rather than just 
in science. Some schools choose lap- 
guage arts as the topic for the year 
> -ause of the growing feeling that 
every y teacher, in every contact with 
a young person, has the responsibil- 
ity of teaching him to read, write, 
spe ‘+k, and listen more effectively. 
Periaps stating it as “improving 
con munication,” or more narrowly 
as effective speaking,” would rein- 
forc> the feeling. 


Uni ying Staff 


is assumed that every teacher 
in .very subject field is trying to 
incr ase his knowledge of the field 
and to improve his teaching in it. 
Choosing the kind of topic suggested 
here. for all-school study and em- 
phasis should help to unify a staff 
rather than divide it. Problems that 
are significant in all school activities, 
curricular and extra-curricular, can 
help to accomplish this. 


New Publications: 


The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, as well as the curriculum labo- 
ratories of universities and colleges 





of the state, maintain a file of cur- 
ticulum bulletins; these include both 
materials prepared by Wisconsin 
schools and some from out of state. 
Three interesting examples, recently 
acquired, are listed below: 
Watersheds, A Resource Unit for Teach- 
ers, Office of the County Superintend- 


ent of Schools, Lafayette County, 
Darlington, 1957. 

Teaching Science, A Guide to the Prob- 
lem Approach, State of New Jersey 
Department of Education, Trenton, 
1957. 

Overcoming Obstacles in Discussion and 
Current Affairs, The Junior Town 
Meeting League, 356 Washington 
Street, Middletown, Conn., 1957. 


ARTHUR ADKINS 

Curriculum Coordinator 

Department of Public 
Instruction 
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Grammar Can Be Learned 


| lls THE light of all the criticisms 
aimed at high school graduates 
and their teachers of English in the 
matter of grammar and its applica- 
tions, it is heartening to make the 
kind of report appearing in this 
article. The Program of Integrated 
Liberal Studies at the University of 
Wisconsin has a two-credit course 
in English composition both semes- 
ters of the freshman year. Because 
of the limited time in such a course, 
we resolved last year to teach no 
organized grammar in the class- 
room, but would expect the students 
to show their proficiency in gram- 
mar by means of a test. No public 
announcement of the plan was 
made, so that the freshmen enter- 
ing the course had no chance for 
special preparation. Their success on 
the test was the result of their learn- 
ing and retention from high school 
courses. 

To evaluate competence in gram- 
mar a special test was devised to 
meet these criteria: 1) It must test 
the grammar needed for good com- 
position; 2) It must test the use of 
grammar, not just names and defini- 
tions; 3) It must test the functioning 
of such grammar in the improvement 
of actual writing situations. The test 
contained items exercising the fol- 
lowing. skills: recognizing a gram- 
matically complete sentence; being 
able to tell what grammatical ele- 
ment is missing in an incomplete 
sentence; being able to rewrite a 
sentence in five different ways, with 
such instructions as, “begin the sen- 
tence with an adverbial clause of 
time;” being able to use subordina- 
tion to form compact sentences from 
loose materials; being able to detect 
and correct such infelicitous sen- 
tences as, “Tears flowed down my 
cheeks after hearing the news;” find- 
ing and correcting pronouns and 
verbs which violate the rules of 
agreement. 


Scores Distributed 

This test was given in the first 
week of instruction. 201 students 
took the test, which contained 80 
points. The scores distributed as 
follows: 


ROBERT C. POOLEY 


Chairman of Integrated Liberal 
Studies Department 
and Professor of English 
University of Wisconsin 


Score Students Score Students 


Since this test was aimed at 
determining minimum competence, 
the pass-score was set at 56 points, 
or 70% of the total. The significant 
fact is that 159 of 201 students, or 
79% of the group, were able to meet 
this minimum level. 39 students, or 
one-fifth of the group, achieved 87% 
or better. As the test has not yet 
been validated by the scores of large 
numbers, these figures may be 
viewed with caution. But they indi- 
cate beyond question to our staff 
that a large portion of the students 
who enter the integrated program 
are sufficiently trained in grammar 
to use it effectively for the improve- 
ment of composition. More than half 
of these students come from Wiscon- 
sin high schools, so that the returns 
should be gratifying to English 
teachers of the state. 

It is true that the students who 
enter ILS tend to be very slightly 
above the all-freshman average, and 
they are verbally more proficient. 
Furthermore, the minimum level set 
for the test this year is generously 
low. Nevertheless, in a period of 
time when it is not at all uncommon 
to hear said “No one teaches gram- 
mar any more,” or “College students 
don't know any grammar,” it is en- 
couraging to find more than 70% of 
a college entrance group successfully 
passing the minimum level of a test 
which specifically measures gram- 
matical knowledge and performance. 
It may also be a sign that teachers 
are now emphasizing grammar as a 
tool to effective writing rather than 
as a subject to be learned by mem- 
ory without application to communi- 
cative needs. 



























New Laws Affecting Education 
Enacted in 1957 


Summary of laws were prepared by the State 


Department of Public Instruction. Those laws pertaining 


to teacher retirement were published in 


the September Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Chapter 5. Originated in Bill 111, A. Is 
the emergency executive budget _ bill. 
Makes deficiency appropriation of $3,700,- 
000 to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Eliminated all 1955-57 school aid 
proration. 


Chapter 10. Originated in Bill 98, A.— 
amends 67.06, 67.07 and 67.09 (1). The re- 
quirements pertaining to municipal bonds 
changed: (1) equalized value to be given, 
(2) callable with or without premium, (3) 
place of payment without state may be 
designated, (4) any municipal bonds may 
be registered. 


Chapter 19. Originated in Bill 38, S.— 
amends 40.53 (4) (a) 3. Provides that the 
statute restricting use of school buses to 50 
miles beyond the boundary of Wisconsin 
does not apply to any Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf bus. 


Chapter 20. Originated in Bill 77, S.— 
amends 38.09 (1)—applies to City of Mil- 
waukee only. Provides that the city super- 
intendent in cities of the first class may be 
elected for an initial term of not less than 
3 or more than 5 years and for subsequent 
terms for 5 years, with retirement at end 
of school year in which superintendent 
attains age of 70. 


Chapter 21. Originated in Bill 102, S.— 
renumbers 40.92; creates 40.92 (2) “Section 
1. 40.92 of the statutes is renumbered 
40.92 (1). Section 2. 40.92 (2) of the stat- 
utes is created to read: 40.92 (2) The board 
of any school district operating grades kin- 
dergarten or | to 12 or grades 9 to 12 may 
enter into a contract to employ a super- 
intendent or supervising principal for a 
period not longer than 3 years at a time.” 


Chapter 33. Originated in Bill 92, A.— 
creates 40.30 (20). “40.30 District board; 
powers. (20) The board may pay the mem- 
bership fee in an organization of school 
boards in this state and the actual and nec- 
essary expenses of its representatives in- 
curred in attending meetings of such 
organizations.” 


Chapter 36. Originated in Bill 116, A.— 
amends 40.71 (1). Relates to the biennial 
adjustment of the school aid formula. The 
biennial adjustment shall be considered by 
the Committee on Education of the Legis- 
lative Council with the cooperation of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
representatives of local school administra- 
tors and three members of school boards 
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representing common school districts with 
grades 1-8, school districts with grades 
kindergarten—12 or 1-12 and union high 
school districts. 


Chapter 37. Originated in Bill 161, A— 
creates 40.29 (14). Relates to annual audit 
of school district accounts. “40.29 District 
board; duties. (14) The board of any school 
district whose expenditures for current 
operation and maintenance for the year 
just concluded has exceeded $25,000 or 
any school district entitled to receive state 
aids of over 50% of the total receipts for 
that year or where the excess state aid is 
required because of the 15, 20 or 25 mill 
tax limitation under s. 40.22 (7) shall, at 
the close of each fiscal year, authorize an 
audit of the school accounts pursuant to 
s. 40.30 (1) or employ a licensed account- 
ant for the purpose of making an audit of 
the school accounts and certifying the re- 
sults and conclusions of such audit. The 
costs of the audit shall be paid out of 
school district funds.” 


Section 40.23 is not repealed and is in 
effect. 


Chapter 60. Originated in Bill 98, S. 
Amends various sections of the statutes 
clarifying provisions of the Wisconsin Re- 
tirement Fund. This may be of interest to 
non-teaching personnel included in the 
municipal retirement fund. 


Chapter 73. Originated in Bill 174, S— 
repeals 37.11 (5m) and 37.14; amends 
37.09, 37.10 (1) and 37.11 (5), (7) and (17). 
Relates to minor corrections in the statutes 
affecting the Board of Regents of State 
Colleges, including the operation of model 
schools in the various State Colleges. 


Chapter 77. Originated in Bill 230, S— 
amends 41.54 (2). “41.54 County schools 
of agriculture; schools free, special classes. 
(2) The board may admit nonresident stu- 
dents and charge tuition for their attend- 
ance for any given year. Such tuition shall 
be computed in the same manner as pre- 
scribed for high school tuition in 
s. 40.91 (4). Such tuition shall be a charge 
against the county in which such students 
reside and shall be paid by it to the treas- 
urer of the county agricultural school en- 
rolling such students.” 


Chapter 79. Originated in Bill 126, A. 
Relates to coverage under the federal old- 
age and survivors’ insurance. 


Chapter 82. Originated in Bill 171, S- 
creates 43.255 and 59.877. Permits the es- 
tablishment of a county library comm: tee 
in such counties that do not have a coi nty 
library board. 


Chapter 83. Originated in Bill 148 A. 
Affects death benefits, termination of °m- 
ployment and eligibility under the \Vis- 
consin Retirement Fund and may bi of 
concern to you for your non-teac!ing 
personnel. 


Chapter 87. Originated in Bill 36. S. 
Repeals Chapter 207 of the private anc lo- 
cal laws of 1867 and creates a common 
school district in the city of Brodhead and 
certain additional territory in Green and 
Rock counties. 


Chapter 97. Originated in Bill 50. S. 
Revisor’s bill. Note sections 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 21, 23, 33m, 38 and 39. 


Chapter 110. Originated in Bill 204, A- 
amends 19.01 (4) (d). “19.01 Oaths and 
bonds. (4) Where filed. Official oaths and 
bonds shall be filed. . .(d) In the office of 
the county clerk of any county: Of all 
county officers elected or appointed in and 
for such county, other than those enumer- 
ated in par. (c), and of all officers whose 
compensation is paid out of the treasury of 
such county. The members of the govern- 
ing board, and the superintendent and 
other officers of any joint county school, 
county hospital, county sanatorium, county 
asylum or other joint county institution 
shall file in the county in which the build- 
ings of such institutions are located;” 


Chapter 117. Originated in Bill 359, A— 
amends 40.22 (14). “40.22 Powers of an- 
nual district meeting. The annual common 
school district meeting may: (14) Salaries 
of board members, limitation. Vote annual 
salaries to the members of the board; the 
salary to the treasurer and the director 
shall not exceed $100 each and the salary 
to the clerk shall not exceed $125 in school 
districts which operate schools having 2 
departments or less. In districts having 
more than 3 board members the salary of 
the additional members shall not exceed 
that of the director or the treasurer. Limi- 
tations herein set forth shall not appiy to 
districts operating schools having ‘nore 
than 2 departments. In districts whic! do 
not operate schools the salaries oi the 
treasurer and directors shall not exceed 
$20 each and the salary of the clerk shall 
not exceed $25.” 
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Chipter 126. Originated in Bill 127, A. 
This is another retirement bill relating to 
contribution rates, prior service credits and 
participating earnings. . 


Chapter 147. Originated in Bill 141, A— 
amends 1.10. “1.10 State tree, flower, bird, 
fish. animal. The Wisconsin state tree is 
the sugar maple (acer saccharum); the Wis- 
consin state flower is the wood violet (viola 
papilionacea); the Wisconsin state bird is 
the robin (turdus migratorius); the Wiscon- 
sin state fish is the muskellunge (Esox mas- 
quinongy masquinongy Mitchell); the Wis- 
consin state animal is the badger (taxidea 
taxes) and the Wisconsin wild life animal 
is the white-tailed deer (odocoileus vir- 
gini‘nus). The Wisconsin Blue Book shall 
incl:de the information contained in this 
section concerning the state tree, flower, 
bird. fish, animal and wild life animal.” 
(See Chapter 209) 


Chapter 153. Originated in Bill 475, A— 
creates 41.01 (5d). “41.01 Schools for 
handicapped children. (5d) A municipality 
may with the approval of the state super- 
intendent transport and pay the tuition, 
for handicapped children with sight de- 
fects, to day classes for kindergarten pu- 
pils in a school district providing training 
for such children other than the district of 
residence, provided the. district of residence 
maintains no such classes. Such tuition 
charges shall be made in accordance with 
sub. (5).” 


Chapter 162. Originated in Bill 170, A— 
amends 40.34 (1). “40.34 Duties of treas- 
urer, bond. (1) The treasurer of all districts, 
except those operating under the city 
school plan, shall, within 15 days after his 
election or appointment, execute and file 
a bond executed by 2 qualified sureties ap- 
proved by the board or a surety company 
bond in an amount to be determined by a 
majority vote of the board but at least 
equal to 5% of the annual school district 
budget but in no case shall the bond be 
in an amount less than $1,000. He shall 
file additional personal or surety bonds in 
such greater amounts as the board de- 
mands, as a result of a majority vote of the 
board, within 15 days after demand. He 
may buy surety company bonds with dis- 
trict funds.” 


Chapter 179. Originated in Bill 129, A. 
This is a retirement act relating to limita- 
tions on retirements and benefits of mu- 
nicipal and state employees. 


Chapter 192. Originated in Bill 251, S— 
amends 25.01 (3) and 330.10. Minor cor- 
rections in the statutes affecting the com- 
missioners of public lands. 


Chapter 195. Originated in Bill 345, S— 
repeals 40.19 (2); creates 62.071—applies 
to City of Milwaukee only. Relates to the 
oe of territory to cities of the first 
class, 


Chapter 200. Originated in Bill 444, S— 
creates 40.30 (10m) (d). “40.30 District 
board; powers. (10m) (d) Whenever health 
examinations or physical examinations 
made under this section include the test- 
ing of vision, such examinations of vision 
may be made by a licensed optometrist. 
Forms used therefore shall so provide.” 
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Chapter 201. Originated in Bill 479, S— 
amends 40.02 (1) (b). Provides that not 
more than two members of the county 
school committee may be members of the 
county board. 


Chapter 208. Originated in Bill 13, A— 
creates 331.035. “331.035 Parental liability 
for acts of minor child. (1) The parent or 
parents having legal custody of an un- 
emancipated minor child, in any circum- 
stances where he or they may not be other- 
wise liable under the common law, may 
nevertheless for cause shown and in the 
discretion of the court be held liable for 
damages to property not to exceed $300, 
in addition to taxable costs and disburse- 
ments directly attributable to any wilful, 
malicious or wanton act of the child. 

(2) Maximum recovery from any parent 
or parents of any child may not exceed 
the limitation provided in sub. (1) for any 
one wilful, malicious or wanton act of such 
child and if 2 or more children of the 
same parent or parents having legal cus- 
tody commit the same act the recovery 
may not exceed in the aggregate $300, in 
addition to taxable costs and disbursements. 

(3) This section shall not limit the 
amount of damages recoverable by an ac- 
tion against the child or children except 
that any amount so recovered shall be re- 
duced and apportioned by the amounts re- 
ceived from the parent or parents under 
this section. 

(4) The limitation provided in 
s. 330.19 (5) shall govern the recovery un- 
der this section.” 





Chapter 209. Originated in Bill 76, A— 
amends 1.10. “1.10 State tree, flower, bird, 
fish, animal. The Wisconsin state tree is 
the sugar maple (acer saccharum); the Wis- 
consin state flower is the wood violet (vi- 
ola: papilionacea); the Wisconsin state bird 
is the robin (turdus migratorius); the Wis- 
consin state fish is the muskellunge (Esox 
masquinongy masquinongy Mitchell); the 
Wisconsin state animal is the badger 
(Taxidea taxus).” (See Chapter 147) 


Chapter 224. Originated in Bill 430, A— 
amends 41.15 (4), 41.18 (1) and 41.21 (1} 
(a) and (c); creates 41.155 and 41.16 (2p} 
and (2q). Authorizes the creation of area 
vocational and adult schools with equal- 
ized valuations of at least $60,000,000, 
population of at least 20,000 and subject 
to the approval of the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education. The area must 
be compact and contiguous and must fol- 
low municipal or county lines. Municipal 
or county boards may create singly, 
jointly, with or without petition. 


Chapter 245. Originated in Bil] 86, A— 
creates 236.43 (3). “236.43 Vacation of 
areas dedicated to the public. Parts of a 
plat dedicated to and accepted by the pub- 
lic for public use may be vacated as fol- 
lows: (3) The court may vacate land, in a 
town, platted as a public playground upon 
the application of the town board where 
the land has never been used as a play- 
ground and is too small for such use.” 


Chapter 259. Originated ‘in Bill 77, A. 
Is the executive budget act. 





Chapter 260. Originated in Bill 99, S. 
This is the major revision of the State Ve- 
hicle Code. In it are these three provisions 
of concern to school administrators: 

1. 346.45 (2) requires that all school 
buses shall stop at least 15 feet and not 
more than 50 feet from the nearest rail of 
a railroad crossing. Having stopped, the 
driver is required to look in both direc- 
tions along the track for any approaching 
train and shall, if safe, proceed to cross 
the tracks in such gear of the vehicle as 
will make it unnecessary to manually shift 
gears while traversing the crossing and he 
shall not shift gears while traversing the 
crossing. 

2. 346.52 No person shall stop or leave 
standing any vehicle, either attended or 
unattended, during the hours of 7:30 A. M. 
to 4:30 P. M. during school days upon the 
near side of a thru highway adjacent to a 
school house used for children below the 
ninth grade. If the highway adjacent to the 
school house is not a thru highway, a ve- 
hicle may be stopped temporarily only 
for the purpose of receiving or discharging 
passengers. 

3. 347.25 (2) No person shall operate 
a school bus for the transportation of chil- 
dren unless the bus is equipped with flash- 
ing red signals. The language of the pres- 
ent law has been revised so as to make 
clear that the duty of seeing that the ve- 
hicle is properly equipped falls upon the 
operator (the bus driver) but the owner 
also may be liable under Section 347.04 if 
he knowingly causes or permits such ve- 
hicle to be operated in violation of this 
section. 


Every school administrator should study 
the entire Vehicle Code; note especially 
that this Chapter 260 is subsequently 
amended in certain parts by Chapter 514 
of the laws of 1957. 


Chapter 298. Originated in Bill 178, S— 
creates 39.105 (4) and 41.01 (1m)—excludes 
Milwaukee County. Provides for the es- 
tablishment of a county handicapped chil- 
dren’s education board in counties other 
than those containing a city of the first 
class. Each county superintendent under 
this action is required to organize the 
transportation of handicapped children 
subject to the approval of the county 
handicapped children’s education board, 
when so authorized by the handicapped 
children’s education board. 


Chapter 305. Originated in Bill 350, A— 
amends 67.08 (1). Provides for facsimile 
signatures and makes other changes in the 
execution of municipal bonds. 


Chapter 314. Originated in Bill 403, A— 
repeals 341.31 (3); amends 341.25 (1) (h); 
repeals and recreates 341.26 (2) (d); cre- 
ates 341.26 (2) (da). Provides for reduced 
and prorated fees for motor buses used in 
transportation of students of a private or 
public school or college. 


Chapter 319. Originated in Bill 150, S— 
amends 66.29 (2). Changes provisions re- 
lating to bidder’s proof of responsibility in 
public works contracts including such 
school contracts as are awarded under this 
statute. 
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Chapter 320. Originated in Bill 441, S— 
amends 40.02 (1). (a) Provides that of the 
six members of the Milwaukee County 
School Committee the six members shall 
be appointed at large, but no more than 
one member shall be a resident of any one 
town, village or city. (b) It further provides 
that if there is no city or village in the 
county, all members shall be residents of 
towns but not more than one member shall 
be from any one town. Two members of 
the committee may be members of the 
county board. 


Chapter 333. Originated in Bill 469, A— 
amends 41.01 (5). Provides that the tuition 
for the education of handicapped children 
shall be spread by the County Clerk upon 
that portion of the county that lies outside 
of school districts which operate the spe- 
cial classes for which the specific tuition is 
being charged. 

Chapter 338. Originated in Bill 443, S— 
amends 67.05 (5) (b). Adds to the purposes 
for which villages and cities may issue 
bonds: construction of swimming pools and 
band shells thereon. 


Chapter 342. Originated in Bill 41, A— 
amends 101.01 (12). “101.01 Definitions of 
terms used. The following terms as used 
in sections 101.01 to 101.29 of the statutes, 
shall be construed as follows: (12) The 
term ‘public building’ as used in ss. 101.01 
to 101.29 means and includes any struc- 
ture, including exterior parts of such build- 
ing, such as a porch, exterior platform or 
steps providing means of ingress or egress, 
used in whole or in part as a place of re- 
sort, assemblage, lodging, trade, traffic, oc- 
cupancy, or use by the public or by 3 or 
more tenants.” 


Chapter 345. Originated in Bill 80, A— 
amends 70.112 (7). “70.112 Property ex- 
empted from taxation because of special 
tax. The property described in this section 
is exempted from general property taxes: 
(7) Every mobile home as defined in 
s. 66.058, except mobile homes situated in 
towns which have not adopted and in ef- 
fect an ordinance licensing or assessing 
mobile homes or mobile home parks under 


s. 66.058.” 


Chapter 346. Originated in Bill 131, A— 
amends 66.29 (2). In the second line of (2) 
strikes out the words “in excess of $10,000” 
and changes “shall” to “may.” The net re- 
sult is that the board of public works may 
require a full and complete financial state- 
ment from every bidder but is not required 
to do so. 


Chapter 355. Originated in Bill 662, A. 
Amends various sections of the retirement 
law. Clarifies the status of school librarians. 


Chapter 364. Originated in Bill 224, A. 
Establishes the aid for county colleges for 
the 1957-59 biennium. 


Chapter 381. Originated in Bill 196, S. 
Provides for the creation of the fixed and 
variable annuity divisions and makes other 
adjustments in the Wisconsin Retirement 


Fund. 


Chapter 382. Originated in Bill 3, S— 
amends 66.03 (7); creates 66.03 (2c), (2e), 


(11) and (12). Relates to the apportionment 
of assets and liabilities upon the transfer of 
territory from one school district to another, 


Chapter 387. Originated in Bill 496, s— 
amends 66.901 (13). A minor revision in 
the retirement fund for municipal and state 
employees. 


Chapter 393. Originated in Bill 224, s— 
repeals and recreates 40.30 (10m) (a); «re- 
ates 143.16. “40.30 District board; powers, 
(10m) (a) The district board shall, as a con- 
dition of entering or continuing emp oy- 
ment, except in cities of the first class, 
quire a physical examination includin ; 
chest X-ray or tuberculin test, of every 
school employe of the district. If the 
action to the tuberculin test is positive tien 
a chest X-ray shall be required. Additi«nal 
physical examinations shall be requ red 
thereafter at intervals determined by the 
board. A chest X-ray or tuberculin ‘est 
shall be required at least once ever 3 
years; if the reaction to such tuberc lin 
test is positive then a chest X-ray shai. be 
required. The employe shall be exam ed 
by a licensed physician in the emplo. of 
or under contract with the district. I’ no 
such physician is employed or under on- 
tract, the examination shall be mad: by 
any licensed physician selected by the 
employe. Such physical examinations, ciest 
X-rays or tuberculin tests shall not be re- 
quired of any such employe who files with 
the board an affidavit setting forth tha! he 
depends exclusively upon prayer or spir- 
itual means for healing in accordance with 
the teachings of a bona fide religious sect, 
denomination or organization and that he 
is to the best of his knowledge and belief 
in good health and that he claims exemp- 
tion from health examination on_ such 
grounds. Notwithstanding the filing of such 
affidavit if there is reasonable cause to be- 
lieve that such employe is suffering from 
an illness detrimental to the health of the 
pupils, the board may require such health 
examination of such employe sufficient to 
indicate whether or not such employe is 
suffering from such an illness. No employe 
shall be discriminated against by reason of 
his filing the aforementioned affidavit. The 
physician making such examination shall 
prepare a report of his examination upon 
a standard form prepared by the state 
board of health and the department of 
public instruction. Such report shall be re- 
tained in the physician’s files and he shall 
make confidential recommendations there- 
from to the board and to the employe on a 
form prepared by the state board of health 
and the department of public instruction. 
The recommendation form shall contain 
space for a certificate that the person is 
free from tuberculosis in a communicable 



































form. The cost of such examinations, in- . 


cluding X-rays and tuberculin tests, shall 
be paid out of district funds.” 

“143.16 Physical exams for teachers. The 
governing body of each private or )aro- 
chial school enrolling pupils in any grades 
from 1 to 12 shall as a condition of enter- 
ing or continuing such employment require 
a physical examination, including a chest 
X-ray or tuberculin test of every school 
employe. If the reaction to the tuber ulin 
test is positive then a chest X-ray sha'! be 
required. Additional physical examina’ ions 
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shall be required thereafter at intervals de- 
termined by the board. A chest X-ray or 
tuberculin test shall be required at least 
once every 3 years; if the reaction to such 
tuberculin test is positive then a chest 
X-ray shall be required. The physician 
making such examination shall prepare a 
report of his examination and make confi- 
dential recommendations therefrom to the 
gove ning body of the school and to the 
employe. The recommendation form shall 
cont. in space for a certificate that the per- 
son «s free from tuberculosis in a com- 
mun cable form.” 

Chapter 402. Originated in Bill 312, S— 
amer.ds 20.850 (12). Sets the state aid for 
voca'ional education and agriculture for 
the 1957-59 biennium at $43,000 for each 
of the two years. 


Chapter 428. Originated in Bill 554, A— 
amer.ds 40.27 (9). “40.27 Optional board 
election procedure. (9) Any school district 
maintaining a school offering instruction 
in grades one thru 12 and containing 
within its boundaries a city of the second, 
third, or fourth class, or village, or any 
union high school district, may adopt the 
method provided in sub. (8) for the elec- 
tion of its school board, but such election 
shall be held on the first Tuesday in April. 
At such elections the electors of the dis- 
trict shall vote at the polling places where 
they normally vote for state, local and ju- 
dicial officers, and the election officials for 
state and local elections shall serve.” 


Chapter 438. Originated in Bill 526, S— 
creates 15.98 (2a) and 241.205. Gives to 
the Governor’s Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee the power to list non-public, non- 
accredited, non-denominational schools 
and courses and to publish a list of schools 
and courses meeting standards and criteria 
prescribed by the committee. 


Chapter 450. Originated in Bill 261, A— 
creates 20.005 (a) (line 606a), 20.650 (26) 
and 40.795. Provides for Indian scholar- 
ships to be awarded by the State Superin- 
tendent to any eligible Indian student who 
has at least one-fourth Indian blood, is a 
resident of Wisconsin and has the capacity 
to profit from appropriate college work. 


Chapter 476. Originated in Bill 239, A— 
creates 41.77. “41.77 Scholarships for deaf 
and hard of hearing students. Any deaf or 
hard of hearing person who has been a 
resident of this state for at least 5 years 
preceding application for aid under this 
section and who is a regularly enrolled 
student in any university or college may, 
under the direction of the bureau for 
handicapped children, and subject to the 
approval of the state superintendent, re- 
ceive aid for the purposes of defraying tui- 
ti and other necessary expenses while 
in attendance at such university or college. 
The amount of such aid to any such per- 
son shall not exceed $500 in any one year, 
nor shall the total of such aid exceed 
$2,500. All such sums shall be paid from 
the appropriation made in s. 20.650 (1).” 


Chapter 490. Originated in Bill 82, S— 
amends 40.70 (5) (a) 1 and 2, (b) and (c), 
(6) (a) and (b), (7), 40.71 (6) (b) and (c); 
creates 40.69. Relates to state aid to pub- 
lie schools. Changes were made in the flat 
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aid payments as well as the guaranteed 
valuations per resident pupil. The flat aids 
and guaranteed valuations for the 1957-59 
biennium were changed by Chapter 490 
as follows, the prior figures being those in 
effect 1955-57: 


and 40.13; renumbers and amends 40.06 
(5) and (6) and 40.065; amends 17.03 (4), 
40.03 (1), (4), (5) and (6) (a), 40.05, 40.06 
(1) and (2), 40.07 (1) and (2), 40.11 (2), 
40.12 (1) and (4) (c), 40.14, 40.15 (7), 
40.16, 40.18 (la) and 40.807 (4); creates 


Flat Aids and Guaranteed Valuations 


Level of Type of 
Classification District 
Basic 1-8 
Basic 1-12 
Basic 9-12 
Integrated 1-8 
Integrated J-12 
Integrated 9-12 


Prior 


Districts operating a school employing 
not less than 4 teachers in kindergarten 
thru 8th grade or Ist thru 8th grade may 
now apply for integrated aids. 


Chapter 491. Originated in Bill 627, S. 
Provides that for the biennium 1957-59 of 
the $75,450,000 of educational aids, an- 
nually $9,750,000 shall come out of the 
normal income tax. 


Chapter 493. Originated in Bill 230, A— 
amends 40.655 (1) (c). “40.655 Tuition 
paid by state. (1) The state shall pay tui- 
tion for children attending public schools 
as follows: (c) For children of parents em- 
ployed at and residing on state or federal 
military camps, federal veterans hospitals 
or state charitable or penal institutions 
out of the appropriation made by 
s. 20.650 (16).” 


Chapter 503. Originated in Bill 727, A— 
amends 40.30 (9). “40.30 District board; 
powers. (9) The board may furnish lunches 
to the pupils and pay for same out of dis- 
trict funds. The board may charge pupils 
and employes for cost of school lunches.” 


Chapter 514. Originated in Bill 498, A— 
repeals 40.59 (2) and 110.035; renumbers 
and amends 40.59 (1) and (3) and 346.94 
(7); amends 40.53 (7) and (8), 40.58 (4), 
110.06 (3), 346.48 (2) and 347.25 (2); re- 
peals and recreates 340.01 (56); creates 
40.52 and 347.44 (3). Note that this amends 
Chapter 260 in certain instances. This 
must be read in reference to the statutes 
as amended by Chapter 260 rather than in 
reference to the 1955 statutes. 

Revises the school transportation laws. 
It defines the term “school bus”; vests the 
power to make and enforce safety rules in 
the Commissioner of the Motor Vehicle 
Department; requires that all drivers and 
operators of school buses shall be under 
written contract with the school districts 
that employ them; vests power in district 
boards to make rules in addition to those 
made by the Commissioner of the Motor 
Vehicle Department; prohibits payment of 
state aids to districts and municipalities 
that operate high school buses on routes 
that have not been approved by the 
County School Committee or by the State 
Superintendent; specifies proper use of 
flashing signals and amends the painting 
requirements for school buses. 


Chapter 536. Originated in Bill 2, S— 
repeals 40.03 (2) and (3), 40.06 (3) and (4) 


Flat Aid 
Elementary 
Revised 
($25) $28 
($25) $28 
($30) $35 
($30) $35 


Guaranteed Valuation 
Per Resident Pupil 
Prior 

($21,000) 
($21,000) 
($55,000) 
) 

) 


High School 
Prior Revised Revised 
$23,000 
$23,000 
$55,000 
$26,000 
$28,000 
$65,000 


($30) $35 
($30) $35 
as ($23,500 
$44 ($23,500 
$44 ($60,000) 


40.01. (7) to (14), 40.02 (4a), 40.025 and 
59.06 (3). This is an attempt to clarify and 
codify the sections relating to school dis- 
trict reorganization. Should be studied 
carefully by every school administrator. 


Chapter 537. Originated in Bill 28, A— 
repeals 40.075. No territory may be an- 
nexed to common school districts operat- 
ing high schools under 40.075 unless peti- 
tions seeking such annexation were filed 
prior to the effective date of this act, which 
effective date is August 18, 1957. 


Chapter 551. Originated in Bill 377, A— 
creates 343.01 (2) (e), 343.05 (2) (d) and 
343.47. A chauffeur’s license is required of 
all operators of motor vehicles used as pub- 
lic carriers of persons for hire except school 
buses and funeral vehicles. Any surplus 
funds remaining in the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment after examination, licensing and 
renewals shall be available to schools 
which “operate driver training courses in 
accordance with a plan adopted by the 
state superintendent which shall be based 
upon the per capita cost of such instruc- 
tion.” Obviously, there is no present sur- 
plus. This act will take effect January 1, 
1958. 


Chapter 560. Originated in Bill 356, S. 
Amends several sections including 
66.29 (2). Every municipality, board or 
public body in all contracts under this sec- 
tion estimated to exceed $10,000 shall re- 
quire a financial statement. (Law _previ- 
ously read “in excess of $10,000”. It now 
reads “estimate to exceed $10,000”.) 


Chapter 564. Originated in Bill 405, S— 
creates 66.03 (2m). “66.03 Adjustment of 
assets and liabilities on division of terri- 
tory. (2m) Attachment and detachment 
within 5 years. Whenever territory is at- 
tached to or consolidated with a school dis- 
trict or a city operating under the city 
school plan, and such territory or any part 
thereof is detached therefrom within 5 
years after such attachment or consolida- 
tion, the school district or city to which it 
is transferred shall be entitled, in the ap- 
portionment of assets and liabilities, only 
to the assets or liabilities or proportionate 
part thereof apportioned to the school dis- 
trict or city as the result of such original 
attachment or consolidation.” 











Chapter 569. Originated in Bill 820, A— 
amends 20.650. Provides an additional 
$76,000 for the Department of Public In- 
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struction for the biennium 1957-59 to pro- 
vide the deaf scholarships authorized in 
Chapter 476, the increased aids for physi- 
cally handicapped children authorized in 
Chapters 584 and 634, and for the pay- 
ment of tuition for children living on state 
and charitable institutions property as 
authorized in Chapter 493. 


Chapter 584. Originated in Bill 724, A— 
amends 41.01 (9). Provides that the state 
reimbursement for homebound instruction 
for physically handicapped shall be one- 
half the cost but shall not exceed $200 per 
pupil for any one year instead of the $100 
previously authorized. 


Chapter 598. Originated in Bill 512, S— 
creates 67.12 (8a). “67.12 Temporary bor- 
rowing. (8a) Temporary school district loan 
against revenues; regarded as paid debt. 
Whenever a school district shall have be- 
come entitled to state aids, tuition revenues, 
or taxes levied, the district may pledge or 
assign all or portions of these revenues due 
but not yet paid as security for the repay- 
ment of loans required for operating pur- 
poses. Short term indebtedness secured by 
such assignment shall be construed as a 
paid or satisfied debt in reporting or com- 
puting the outstanding debt of the school 
district.” 


Chapter 613. Originated in Bill 429, S— 
creates 13.45. This provides for an interim 
study of “mental health” and “programs 
for children and youth”. 


Chapter 634. Originated in Bill 487, S— 
creates 41.01 (9a). “41.01 Schools for 
handicapped children. (9a) Education thru 
home instruction may be provided by 
school districts or counties to mentally 
handicapped children between the ages of 
4 and 20, who, according to educational 
and psychological evaluation, are able to 
benefit by academic and non-academic 
home instruction. All pupils enrolled in 
this type of homebound instruction shall 
be approved, in advance, by the state de- 
partment of public instruction. The cost of 
this instruction shall be paid one-half by 
the district of the child’s residence if the 
district initiates the program, or one-half 
by the county of the child’s residence if 
the county initiates the program, and the 
remaining one-half by the state except 
that the maximum state reimbursement 
made for any child under this subsection 
shall not exceed $200 per school year. 
Teachers employed under this subsection 
shall be legally qualified to teach in this 
state. All records required to maintain this 
program shall be submitted to the depart- 
ment of public instruction by July 1 of 
each year. This subsection shall in no way 
substitute for the special classroom provi- 
sions for educable or trainable mentally 
retarded pupils.” 


Chapter 635. Originated in Bill 582, S— 
amends 36.161 (2) and 37.11 (13); creates 
20.005 (2) (a) (line 524n), 20.776 (41) and 
36.165. Section 4 of this act creates 
s. 36.165. “36.165 State scholarship com- 
mittee. (1) The co-ordinating committee 
for higher education shall establish a state 
scholarship committee to provide scholar- 
ships on a state-wide basis and seek out 
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talented students who can best benefit 
from such scholarships. 

“(2) The scholarship committee shall se- 
lect a chairman and secretary. The secre- 
tary shall keep a record of the proceedings 
and determinations of the committee. The 
committee shall establish rules and stand- 
ards governing a_ scholarship program 
which it shall administer. Such rules and 
standards shall be consistent with law. 
Eligibility for scholarships shall be based 
on scholarship ranking. The committee 
shall encourage the creation of local schol- 
arship committees in the counties and mu- 
nicipalities of the state and the raising of 
private funds for scholarships and for use 
by the state and local scholarship commit- 
tees in carrying out their functions. Out of 
funds appropriated to or otherwise re- 
ceived by them for such purposes the state 
scholarship committee may establish and 
grant scholarships at the university or state 
colleges to persons eligible for scholar- 
ships, subject to such rules and standards 
and the requirements of ss. 36.161 and 
37.11 (12) and (13). 

“(3) The scholarship committee shall 
conduct studies of the problems and prac- 
tices in granting college scholarships in 
this state and report its findings and recom- 
mendations thereon to the legislature at 
the opening of the 1959 session.” 


Chapter 643. Originated in Bill 601, S— 
amends 40.70 (1). “40.70 State aids, com- 
putation. (1) Average daily attendance. 
‘Pupils in average daily attendance’ is the 
sum of actual daily attendances in all 
schools of the district for each day of the 
school term divided by the number of 
days school is actually held. The quotient, 
if it contains a fraction, shall be expressed 
as the nearest whole number. In comput- 
ing the number of pupils in average daily 
attendance no first grade pupil shall be 
counted unless he attains the age of 6 
years on or before December 1 of the 
school year in which he enters first grade. 
A pupil enrolled in a recognized half-day 
kindergarten program shall be counted as 
one-half pupil provided he attains the age 
of 5 years on or before December 1 of the 
year in which he enrolls. A pupil enrolled 
in a 4-year-old kindergarten program shall 
not be counted. The same formula shall be 
used in computing average daily attend- 
ance for resident pupils, non-resident pu- 
pils, or both.” 


Joint Resolution 62, A. Introduced by 
Committee on Education at request of the 
League of Wisconsin Municipalities. This 
resolution points to the growth of school 
population and cost of school construction, 
to the belief that every effort should be 
made to insure that present school facili- 
ties are fully utilized and states: 

“Whereas, schools in other states have 
developed systems for greater utilization of 
school buildings in an attempt to reduce 
the physical plant requirements; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the assembly, the senate 
concurring, That the legislative council be, 
and it hereby is, directed to appoint a spe- 
cial committee to study the utilization of 
school buildings in Wisconsin with the aim 
of finding ways that such buildings might 
be more fully utilized and thereby reduce 


” 


the need for new construction. .. . 

The committee must report its findings 
and recommendations to the Legislative 
Council by November 15, 1958. 


Joint Resolution 103, S. Introduced by 
Joint Committee on Finance by request of 
Senator W. W. Clark. This resolution indi- 
cates that Bill 615, S relating to the crea- 
tion of intermediate school districts has 
been requested by the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of School Administrators to carry out 
the recommendations resulting from the 
study made at the request of county super- 
intendents. The resolution states that the 
scope of this proposal is so broad ‘that 
further study is required in order to ‘nd 
a solution most nearly meeting the n: eds 
and desires of the people of Wisco: sin, 
The resolution directs the Legisl: tive 
Council to study the subject matter of 
Bill 615, S and to report its findings, -on- 
clusions and recommendations in the !orm 
of one or more legislative proposals ai the 
opening of the 1959 session. This is a «ery 
significant proposal which should be 
studied by all boards and administrators, 

Bill 615, S is a 15 page bill. Some o the 
main provisions follow: 

1. The county superintendency as pres- 
ently constituted would be eliminated 

2. The intermediate superintendent shall 
employ not less than one special or <en- 
eral supervising teacher for each 50 
departments. 

3. A state commission for the establish- 
ment of intermediate school districts com- 
posed of two Senators, two Assemblymen 
and three citizens shall be created. 

4. Such commission shall arrange and 
hold public hearings in each proposed in- 
termediate district. All of the territory of 
the state shall be in an intermediate school 
district, and such intermediate school dis- 
trict shall embrace an area containing an 
enrollment of not less than 10,000 pupils 
in the kindergarten to grade 12. 

5. The intermediate district shall be ad- 
ministered by a seven member _ board 
elected at large, which intermediate dis- 
trict board shall employ an intermediate 
school district superintendent. The func- 
tion of the intermediate school district is 
to “provide educational leadership for the 
schools within the district and such serv- 
ices as are mutually agreed upon between 
the intermediate and_ school district 
boards.” To this end Bill 615, S provides 
that the district thru its superintendent and 
staff shall advise school boards regarding 
their powers and duties, make all reports 
and investigations requested by the State 
Superintendent, direct the school boards to 
make alterations and repairs which are nec- 
essary, make periodic reports, visit the 


schools, perform such services in specified _ 


areas as the intermediate board may con- 
sider educationally sound. 

6. The intermediate school district board 
shall prepare a budget and certify a tax. 

7. The intermediate school district shall 
receive state aids in the amount of $5 per 
pupil enrolled. 

8. The intermediate district board shall 
take over all of the duties and author'ties 
now held by county school commit ces. 
County school committees are to be 


abolished. 


November '957 
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A. \é. Zellmer, WEA consultant, 


Wisconsin's SNEA 
President Meets 
Pres. Eisenhower 


Irene Schlei, and LeRoy Peterson, 


WEA president, attend annual WEA breakfast at NEA convention. 


(¢4\7 OU may shake the hand that 

shook the hand of President 
Eisenhower,” said Irene Schlei as she 
concluded her brief talk to the Wis- 
consin delegates at the annual Wis- 
consin Education Association break- 
fast during the National Education 
Association Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, July 2. 

After expressing her appreciation 
to the WEA for making it possible 
for her to attend the National Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and the NEA 
convention, she reported briefly on 
the activities of the Conference which 
included the honor of her being 
named a member of a delegation to 
call on President Eisenhower. 


President of Chapter 


Irene attended the national meet- 
ing because she had been elected 
president of the Wisconsin Chapter 
of the Student National Education 
Association at its annual meeting at 
the University of Wisconsin last 
April. Her election to the presidency 
was in recognition of her ability and 
leadership, and her invitation to the 
two important national meetings was 
to give her an insight into the 
programs of the professional 
organizations. 

Additional recognition was given 
to her at the TEPS conference by 
her being elected parliamentarian of 
the SNEA and by her being selected 
as one of four student panelists to in- 
terview Senator Richard L. Neuber- 
ger of Oregon at the Celebrities Din- 
ner in Philadelphia. which was later 
televised on the College Press Con- 
ference program. 

Wisconsin’s SNEA president whose 
home is situated on a lake near 
Boulder Junction and whose post of- 
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fice address is Manitowish, Wis., 
chose to attend Wausau High School 
rather than a non-accredited Michi- 
gan high school. Furthermore, she 
said she didn’t fancy the idea of get- 
ting up at 5 A. M. in order to get to 
the Michigan school. After four years 
of high school, she has enrolled at 
Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire where she is a junior this fall, 
majoring in speech with minors in 
English, biology, and psychology. 
Upon graduation she plans to teach 
in order to earn some money before 
entering the graduate school to work 
for a degree in speech correction. “I 
like to work with younger children 
and a variety of age groups,” she 
says. 
College Activities 

Irene’s activities in college are nu- 
merous and varied. Being a former 
justice of the court of Student Gov- 
ernment, she has been named vice- 
executive this year. Some of her other 


school activities include work on the 
staff of the school paper, service on 
the forensic team, participation in 
drama—the role of a teacher—, mem- 
ber of FTA, and being lab assistant. 
She is also secretary of Pi Kappa 
Delta, the national honorary speech 
fraternity and president of her so- 
rority, Sigma Pi Kappa. On top of 
this busy program of college classes 
and campus activities, she has a 20- 
hour-a-week job. As most girls of her 
age, she enjoys sewing and reading 
as indoor hobbies, and for the wide 
open spaces she prefers fishing, 
swimming, and canoeing. 

Irene is the only child in the 
family altho she speaks of “many 
adopted mothers from living away 
from home while going to high 
school.” During the summer she 
clerks in a small store near her home 
so that she may spend some time 
with her parents. “It seems good to 
come home each summer after being 
away since I was 14,” she remarked. 


H. C. Weinlick, Irene Schlei, Winston Brown, and S. Russell Slade visit the Athenaeum in 
Philadelphia during the NEA Centennial, the place where the NEA was founded in 1857. 
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Irene Schlei and four other students interview Senator Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon on 
College Press Conference at the NEA Celebrities Dinner in Philadelphia. 


Opinion of TEPS 

“TEPS is a fine organization of 
people sincerely interested in doing 
their best for their profession as far 
as I can tell,” was the beginning of 
her answer to the question of first 
impressions of national meetings. “It 
is possible that the active teachers 
know and hear more about this or- 
ganization, but I think it might do 
well to stimulate interest among col- 
lege students, who, if they were like 


me, have heard little or nothing 
about TEPS unless they became a 
Future Teachers of America officer 
and worked directly with TEPS 
people. Perhaps I will hear more 
about it in my education courses dur- 
ing my junior and senior years.” 
“My first NEA Convention I would 
summarize in one word—impressive!” 
she continued. “I was amazed at the 
magnitude and caliber of the con- 
vention. I recall sitting rather dazed 


just looking at all those people in 
Convention Hall. To have before us 
the celebrities of not only the educa- 
tional world but also the political 
world left nothing to be desired for 
one who had always maintained an 
active interest in politics.” 

“The highlight of my trip East, 
was, of course, meeting President 
Eisenhower. Words can’t describe my 
emotion or the very casual environ- 
ment in which we met our nation’s 
leader. Lesser highlights include a 
hike from our luxurious Mayflower 
Hotel to the house where Lincoln 
died and a tour of Washington in 
the early morning hours. We w: re 
so busy attending TEPS sessions t!:at 
there wasn’t time scheduled for to::r 
of our capital’s sights.” 

“You know,” she concluded, “t ':: 
national convention still leaves 
impressed. I think if every teac': 
could witness one of those gre: 
meetings he would have more pri: 
in his profession. I thank my lucky 
stars that I had an opportunity 
attend the convention during +) 
Centennial Year.” 








Public Schools Do Teach Values 


Schools strive to help students develop a devotion 


to truth, a respect for the welfare of others and a 


tolerant understanding of various races and groups. 


HE place of religious and moral 

instruction in the public schools 
has been discussed extensively in 
Wisconsin for over a century. The 
issue provided a theme for articles 
in early editions of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education and it has been 
the topic of addresses at many edu- 
cational conventions. The signifi- 
cance of the subject has not dimin- 
ished with the passage of time. 
Numerous articles in popular maga- 
zines and in professional journals 
indicate a continued interest in the 
place of religious and moral instruc- 
tion in public schools, and a recent 
NEA Research Bulletin is devoted to 
an analysis of related political and 
judicial issues. 

Why has the place of religious and 
moral instruction in the public 
schools remained a pertinent issue 
18 


for over 100 years? The fact that the 
subject is extremely complex pro- 
vides one explanation. It is not, obvi- 
ously, a problem relating only to 
curriculum and teaching methods. 
It involves these factors plus legal 
and philosophical ramifications. The 
issue is also complicated by the his- 
torical development of two trends 
that have the appearance of being 
contradictory. One of these relates 
to the religious nature of the task 
of public education. The other con- 
cerns our devotion to the principle 
of religious freedom. 


Standards of Conduct 


Thruout the history of education 
in this country, there has been the 
realization that a part of education 
is religious and moral in nature—the 
realization that education involves 


RICHARD J. BROWN 
Associate Professor of 
Social Studies 
Wisconsin State College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


instruction in standards of conduct 
that are associated with the teach- 
ings of the great religions. Schools 
are striving to help students develop 
a devotion to truth, a respect for the 
welfare of others, and a_ tolerant 
understanding of persons of various 
races and groups. New emphasis, 
in elementary and high school 
classes, is being given to the devel- 
opment of international understand- 
ing, the promotion of cooperation of 
individuals within a group, the prac- 
tice of individual self-discipline, «nd 
the daily application of the “golden 
rule.” These are objectives that 
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schovls have in common with most 
religious institutions. 

The principle often referred to as 
“separation of church and state” also 
has deep historical roots. Our adher- 
ence to it has an influence on school 
programs. Constitutional provisions 
thai prevent the passage of laws re- 
spe ting an establishment of religion 
(such as the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States), 
anc those that protect a person from 
bei.g compelled to erect, attend, or 
sup ort a place of worship (such as 
Art:cle I of the Wisconsin Constitu- 
tion) place limitations upon what 
pubic schools can do concerning 
relicious instruction. Article X of the 
Wisconsin Constitution is particu- 
larly specific. It states that “The leg- 
islature shall provide by law for the 
establishment of district schools . 
and no sectarian instruction shall be 
allowed therein.” 


Constitutional Limitations 


Some of the limitations imposed 
by these provisions are obvious. 
They clearly prevent the use of pub- 
lic tax money for the building of 
sectarian religious institutions. They 
prevent, in Wisconsin public schools, 


Teaching 
pupils 
respect 
for our 
nation. 


Photo 

University 
oO 

Wisconsin 
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instruction in the tenets of a specific 
religious group. The validity of 
many school practices that relate to 
these constitutional provisions are 
being defined as cases are brought 
to the courts. For example, the con- 
stitutionality of “released time” re- 
ligious programs is being clarified. 
The program in Champaign, Illinois, 
in which religious-instruction classes 
were conducted by non-public 
school teachers during regular 
school hours, in the school building, 
was declared to be in violation of 
the First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution (1949). Four years later, the 
New York City program, which per- 
mits public schools to release stu- 
dents one hour per day so that they 
may leave school and go to religious 
centers for instruction, was upheld 
in a six to three decision by the 
Supreme Court. A 1949 opinion of 
the Wisconsin Attorney General in- 
dicated grave doubts as to the valid- 
ity of any released time plan in this 
state that makes use of a pupil's 
school time, whether off or on the 
school property, where the children 
remain under the technical jurisdic- 
tion of the public school. The same 
opinion suggested that “dismissed 


time” programs, where the facilities 
and compulsion of the public school 
system are not used, might be valid. 
The reading of the Bible in pub- 
lic school classes is another practice 
in the process of being clarified by 
the courts. Courts in most states 
have held that the Bible is not a sec- 
tarian book. This interpretation 
would place the reading of the Bible 
in public school classrooms outside 
the scope of constitutional restric- 
tions in many states. A Wisconsin 
Supreme Court decision (The “Edg- 
erton Case”) in 1890, however, held 
that “the use of any version of the 
Bible as a textbook in the public 
schools . . . is sectarian instruction 
* and, therefore, in violation of 
Article X of the Wisconsin Consti- 
tution. 


Teaching Moral Values 


The authors of the NEA Research 
Bulletin devoted to “The State and 
Sectarian Education,” December, 
1956, summarize a discussion of the 
constitutional separation of church 
and state with the statement that 
“courts are unanimous in holding 
that no union of church and state 

(Turn to page 20) 





Thru experience Wisconsin Teachers 
have developed aids to put 


Human Relations in Teaching 


In other words, the guides offer in- 
spiration and guidance to the teacher 
in shaping and influencing the over- 
all human relations spirit of the 
classrooms and school thruout the 
year. 




































The pamphlets may be obtained at Ur 

no cost from the National Confer- 
FRANK M. HIMMELMANN ence of Christians and Jews, 759 Re 
Assistant Dean, School of Education North Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2. O} 

University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee Wis. 

N 
OR some time human relations After several meetings the com- SCHOOLS TEACH VALUES ... = 
F in teaching has been an increas- mittee produced four pamphlets (Continued from page 19) pt 
ing concern of thoughtful teachers. dealing with human relations at jg possible under our state const tu- Uni 
Our society today is faced with a various grade levels. tions.” Does this mean that pu lic tear, 
far greater number of human rela- In 1954 these pamphlets were  gchools are neglecting moral values Pel 
tions problems than in the past, and made available to teachers in Wis- as has been frequently chargec in a 
this is reflected in the lives and at- consin. They met with such interest yecent years? Has the non-sectarian Priy 
titudes of our children. Teachers, and approval that they were then trend in school programs resulte: in this 
perhaps more than any other group given national distribution. Praise _ the neglect of a vital part of the edu- 7” 
of individuals, have actively en- and suggestions came to the Wiscon- cation of children? It is true that Biss 
gaged in efforts to cultivate the sin committee from all corners of sectarian religious instructior is yoo 
skills and understanding necessary the country and in the spring of found in only a few public sch: ols a, 
for more effective, co-operative 1955, a first revision was made to in- today. This does not mean that the year: 
group living. Their attention each corporate the ideas and suggestions principles that are basic to the Li 
day has been directed toward im- proposed by supervisors and teach- world’s great religions have been re- educ: 
proving the relationships between ers who had used the material. A moved from classrooms. and 
individuals and groups. The teach- second revision was made last sum- One educator suggests that the Ket 
ers objective has been happy, se- mer and the new editions are now degree to which school programs oe 
cure, productive boys and girls, who available. conform to the way of life preaclied lower 
will grow up to be the kind of citi- Whether the teacher's planning is and exemplified by the great relig- In 
zens this modern world needs. How- related to the operation of the high jous teachers is a measure of the Wiscc 
ever, frequent instances of the fail- school student council or a sixth extent of moral and religious instruc- Colle; 
ure of individuals and groups to live grade social studies topic; whether tion. Applying this measure, he ae 
in harmony with their fellow-citizens it is to discuss life at the turn of the _ states: 4445 
(and with themselves) indicates that century as seen in “Around the Whe } hk ce aed. ©. eal ar 

our teaching methods have not been World in 80 Days’; or to discuss the classes and see little children actively 
adequate. A more intensive attack arrival of 60 Japanese and Indo- _ learning to cooperate, to share and to help Nor 

on this problem seems necessary. nesian exchange students after a 30- = ple ——— _— 

What — teacher do wd provide hour flight from Toky 0, there = trast this situation with the tyranny and Cho: 
rewarding learning experiences in ideas and suggestions to help guide oppression of only a short time ago, I can- SUE 
human relations for the children in _ the teacher. not but believe that there has been an tendon 
his classroom? A recently published . improvement in instruction in moral and J Distric 
set of “teaching aids” is helping to Use of Guides paca ge _ gece’ igh Bey the Ne 
provide the answer. The guide can be used for help in ang i prea 4 prt ne st cation 

developing a specific plan of study, stands. We now find an aquarium at the pee 1 
Origin of Plan or may be used in a general sense to front of the elementary classroom where ak 

Several years ago a number of _ help stimulate human relations ideas ice ige be bundle . rods bed ~ = retary; 

Wisconsin school people interested emerging from the clas. Lead ques- fei century 1 evident ue 


tions help the teacher locate the ma- 
terial he wishes to examine: What 
Do We Expect To Happen? How Do 
We Begin? What Can We Do? What 
Materials Shall We Use? How Are 
We Doing? 

Suggestions under these headings 


in the “human relations in teaching” 
idea met to talk together about the 
subject. They concluded that teach- 
ers wanted to be more effective in 
helping boys and girls live together 
more happily and co-operatively, but 
often did not know how to proceed. 


disappeared from most public schools, the ja 
moral and spiritual way of life in the The 
school has generally improved. (William - 
Cartwright, “What is Happening in the 
Social Studies,” Social Education, Febru- 


Mrs. 
ary, 1954, p. 79.) 


MAD 


The fact that schools can continue J ‘rmerl 


The members of the group, there- are sufficiently detailed to make it to give emphasis to the development N _ 
fore, decided to plan a series of possible for the teacher to develop of moral and spiritual values while died 


aS a 
Mrs, Ne 
Partmer 
the staff 
She wil 
assigned 


the cherished provisions relating to 
freedom of religion are upheld in 
court decisions suggests that neither 
of these historic developments n red 
give way to the other. 


a human relations teaching unit of 
his own; to enrich a teaching area 
with human relations emphasis; or 
to plan and develop brief activities 
emphasizing human relations values. 


teaching guides which would offer 
suggestions which could be easily 
coordinated into the curriculum or- 
ganization and activities found at 
the various school levels. 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








University and Colleges 
Reach Total Enrollment 
Of 55,744 Day Students 


\: ADISON—Universities and colleges in 
Wis onsin have hit their highest enroll- 
mer: in history with a total of 55,744 day 
students of all classifications, L. J. Lins, 
University of Wisconsin associate regis- 
trar, reported recently. 

Tie total enrollment is an iMtrease of 
3.1% over last year, and 8.3% higher than 
the peak post-World War II enrollment. 
Privte colleges have had a 2.1% increase 
this year over last; public institutions a 
3.6% increase, Lins reported. 


The 36,835 students in public institu- 
tions this year make up 66.1% of the total 
enroilment, compared with 65.8% a year 
ago, 64.8% two years ago, and 62.7% three 
years ago, according to his tabulations. 


Lins reported 9,654 veterans receiving 
educational aid under Public Laws 550 
and 894, a decrease of 2.8% over a year 
ago. However, private colleges have seen 
a 13.4% increase in these veterans over 
last year while public colleges are 8.6% 
lower, he pointed out. 


In total enrollments, the University of 
Wisconsin has 22,424; Wisconsin State 
Colleges, 12,265; County Teachers Col- 
leges, 1,117; private liberal arts colleges, 
15,493; and all other colleges combined, 
4,445 of which 2,057 are in private techni- 
cal and professional colleges. 


North-Lake Superior WEA 
Chooses Gilbert Grosenick 
SUPERIOR-Gilbert Grosenick, superin- 


tendent of schools for the Ashland Joint 
District No. 1, was elected president of 
the North Wisconsin-Lake Superior Edu- 
cation Association at the annual conven- 
tion in Superior, Oct. 3-4. Other officers 
include: Gordon Bly, Port Wing, vice 
president; Bruno Ippolite, Ashland, sec- 
retary; and Eldon Holm, Ashland, treas- 
wer. Named to the board of directors for 
three years were: Edward Corrigan, Glid- 
den, and Gladys Lynch, Superior. 

The 1958 convention will be in Ashland. 


Mrs. Nemec Is Appointed 
MADISON—Mrs. Lois Nemec, who was 


formerly an elementary school supervisor 
in the State Department, has been chosen 
to fill the vacancy in the Department 
caused by absence of Leona Fischer who 
has a year’s leave to teach in Holland. 
Mrs. Nemec was a supervisor in the De- 
partment for ten years prior to joining 
the staff of the UW School of Education. 
She will have the same territory as was 
assigned to Miss Fischer. 
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Help Fight TB 








Buy Christmas Seals 


NEA Travel Division Plans 
Teachers Holiday Tours 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The NEA 
Travel Division is making it possible for 
you to buy yourself a Christmas present 
that you will enjoy and will long remem- 
ber. You may want to spend Christmas in 
fascinating Mexico or delightful Hawaii— 
either of which you will be in company 
with teachers from thruout the United 
States seeking a vacation from nerve- 
tense classrooms and frigid climate. 

Knowing full-well that you will need 
a change the NEA Travel Division has 
worked out the details of a perfect vaca- 
tion for you. On Saturday, Dec. 21 you 
can leave San Francisco via United Air 
Lines, connect with Mexicana de Aviacion 
in Los Angeles and arrive that evening 
in one of the world’s most exciting cities 
—Mexico City. For two days you can see 
the sights in a city where your U. S. dol- 
lar goes a surprisingly long way. 


Cost of Trips 

On Dec. 24 and 25 you can see Pueblo, 
the city of churches, semi-tropical Cuer- 
navaca, and arriving in Taxco in time for 
Christmas dinner. Dec. 26 will be spent in 
Acapulco, a beautiful seaport in the tropi- 
cal lowlands, returning the next day to 
Mexico City and more new sights to see, 
even a bullfight, if you like. On Dec. 30 
it will be time to go home where you 
can face your kindergarten angels or your 
high school chorus with composure and 
enthusiasm. The tour may be joined from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York City, or Washington, D. C. Estimated 
fare from Chicago $346. 

If you choose Hawaii you will be tak- 
ing off from Denver or Salt Lake City 
on Dec. 21, heading for the Pacific para- 
dise via San Francisco. On Dec. 23 you 
will start to see the many exciting scenes 
which attract tourists from the States. On 
Dec. 31 you will be back in Honolulu and 
then departure for the mainland and home 
again on New Year’s. The cost of the tour 
from San Francisco is $510. 


Write Travel Division 
Interested persons should write to the 
NEA Division of Travel Service, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Complete 
details and prices from various cities will 
be furnished. 


Northwestern WEA Elects 
Officers for 57-58 
And Adopts Program 


EAU CLAIRE—Philip Meyer of Black 
River Falls became president of the North- 
western Wisconsin Education Association 
for 1957-58 at the close of the annual 
convention in Eau Claire, Oct. 10-11. He 
succeeds L. F. Wahlstrom of Eau Claire. 
Patricia Denker of Eau Claire was elected 
to the Executive Board for the five-year 
term. Earl Tealey was reelected treasurer 
for a one-year term, and Louis E. Slock 
was reelected secretary for a three-year 
term. The dates for the convention next 
year were set for Oct. 9-10. The NWEA 
has a membership of approximately 3,200 
teachers of Northwestern Wisconsin. 

To determine policies to guide the mem- 
bers the Association at the annual business 
meeting adopted the following resolutions: 


1. Commended the National Education 
Association for its constructive achieve- 
ments and its courageous leadership, and 
urged all members to “push toward a full 
membership in the NEA.” 


Commends Legislature 

2. Commended the 1957 Legislature for 
“enacting laws that appreciably increase 
school aids; that integrated teacher retire- 
ment with social security; that provided 
for. the immediate building of a number 
of much-needed buildings at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the several state 
colleges; that rewarded many teachers, 
now retired, with more adequate retire- 
ment pay; and that made military service 
comparable to the teaching experience as 
the latter applies to teacher retirement.” 

The Association also urged the Legisla- 
ture to increase still further the school aids 
and to provide funds to assist needy school 
districts with their building programs. 


3. Expressed thanks to the Wisconsin 
School Boards Association for their inter- 
est in teacher welfare, which included 
their support for higher salaries and salary 
schedules, and other measures beneficial 
to teachers. 


















Urges Minimum Standard 
4. Supported the program for teacher 
education based upon a minimum stand- 
ard of four years of college and urged 
action for the realization of this aim in 
the near future. 


5. Expressed approval of the WEA’s 
vigorous and highly effective leadership 
in improving educational opportunities 
and programs in Wisconsin and pledged 
full support to the WEA to keep Wiscon- 
sin’s public schools at all levels from nurs- 
ery schools thru college and university 
among the very best in the nation. 





New edition of a widely 
used high school 
textbook... 











Psychology: 


Its Principles 
and Applications 


Third Edition 
by T. L. ENGLE 








Widely recognized for his 
work in this field, Dr. Engle 
presents a clear exposition of 
the scientific method and its 
application to the field of psy- 
chology. The student is shown 
concrete ways in which knowl- 
edge of the field will be of 
benefit to him. Some 50 two- 
color charts, graphs, and dia- 
grams, and 30 photographs in 
full color make the important 
material attractive and easy to 


comprehend. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


JAMES W. FARREY 
Wisconsin Representative 
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HUNT SUPPLY 


WAUTOMA, WISCONSIN 
& 
Duo-Lite 16 mm. Daylight Pro- 
jectors 
Quadraline Furniture by Ameri- 
can Desk 
Copyrite Duplicators 
td 


At your service for all school 
and office supplies. 


Phone STerling 7—2016 














Ronan Named President 
Of Southwestern WEA 


PLATTEVILLE—John Ronan, principal 
of the Fennimore Grade School, was 
elected president of the Southwest Wis- 
consin Education Association at the annual 
convention held in Platteville, Oct. 2. He 
succeeds Phillip Helgeson of Belmont. 

Margaret Collentine, supervising teacher 
of Lafayette County, was named _ vice- 
president, and Victor Pagenkopf, Wiscon- 
sin State College Laboratory School super- 
visor, was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Named on the executive committee for 
two-year terms were Willis Hamilton, 
principal of Bagley High School, and Mrs. 
Donald Nagel, Linden Grade School. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
Association was one expressing thanks to 
the Wisconsin Education Association and 
to the Legislators in the area for the im- 
proved retirement system passed at the 
last session. 


Two Wisconsin Teachers 
Appointed to NEA Com. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edith Luedke 
of Milwaukee, secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, and 
Evelyn Schuh of Cudahy have been ap- 
pointed by Vivian Powell, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, 


to serve as members of the Study Con- 
ference on Professional Salary Schedules 
for Classroom Teachers. The Conference 
will be held at the NEA Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 29-30. 

According to Margaret Stevenson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Department, the 
decisions reached and the recommenda- 
tions made can and should have far- 
reaching effects on the future of the 
Department. 


Membership in PTA Grows 
Faster Than Enrollments 
CHICAGO—The National Congres. of 


Parents and Teachers, now climaxin¢ its 
annual Membership Enrollment Meath, 
reported recently that PTA member hip 
has grown even faster than school en oll- 
ment in postwar years. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Ang les, 
president of the organization, pointed out 
that the organization goal of 11,000 )00 
members this year would be a substa tial 
rise from its present total of 10,694, ‘74. 
It would represent an increase of sme 
114% over membership in 1948 comp. red 
to a rise of 40% expected in the nat ons 
schools. 

“These figures show us,” said “Irs. 
Brown, “that not only are more chil:‘ren 
in school than ever before but that ‘)eir 
parents are taking greater interest in « du- 
cational programs of PTA.” 








DID YOU KNOW THAT- ~ 


LAST YEAR NEARLY ALL OF NEA‘s 
6,000 LOCAL AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 
ASKED FOR ANP RECEIVED SPECIFIC HELP 

FROM NEA, INCLUDING MATERIAL ON SAL- 








ARIES, TEACHING METHODS, AND PROGRAM 
SUGGESTIONS Z 
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Wisconsin Draftees Rank 
High in Mental Tests 


\MADISON—Wisconsin tied for sixth 
place with Utah in the ranking of the 
draftees on the Selective Service Mental 
Tesis given by the Armed Forces. Accord- 
ine to the report from the NEA Research 
Division, only 2.3% of the Wisconsin draft- 
ees were disqualified by the Armed Forces 
Qu.lification Tests which include measure- 
ment of intellectual capacity and educa- 
tio al achievement. Those ranking above 
Wi consin were Minnesota 1%, Iowa 1.4%, 
Me tana 2%, Washington 2%, and Oregon 
2.1. The average percentage of disquali- 
fico':on for the United States was 14.7%. 


AASA Past President Urges 
More Driver Education 


CHICAGO—“Driver education is no 
longer the step-child in the secondary 
school curriculum,” declared Virgil M. 
Rogers, dean of the College of Education 
of Syracuse University and past president 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, at a sectional meeting of the 
National Safety Congress held recently. 

“Adequate experience and statistics exist 
to prove that the formally trained driver 
has fewer accidents than the untrained,” 
he said. To support the statement that 
the lack of training causes the great major- 
ity of accidents he cited the example of 
New York State’s August record when 
89% of traffic accidents were attributed to 
law violations. It is thru formal training, 
he said, that drivers will learn to obey 
and respect traffic laws. 

Dr. Rogers said that the first report of 
the National High School Driver Educa- 
tion Program issued for the school year 
1947-48 school year showed only 3,055 
or 15% out of the total 13,964 schools in 
the 25 states reporting had offered driver 
education, and 223,230 students or 13% 
out of the possible 1,643,863 eligible stu- 
dents had been enrolled. After 10 years, 
he said, with all 48 states and the District 
of Columbia reporting, driver education 
was offered in 11,273 schools, or 56%, 
enrolling 1,123,164, or 65% of those 
eligible. 


Beloit Educators Offer 
Community Top Lecturers 


BELOIT—Officers of the Beloit Educa- 
tion Association report an increased inter- 
est in the series of lectures which the As- 
sociation promotes annually for the intel- 
lectual and cultural benefit of the commu- 
nity. The series offers an opportunity to 
hear leaders in their specific fields. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, former U. S. 
delegate to the United States and recently 
returned from a trip to Russia, appeared 
on the program of Nov. 14. Robert St. 
John, columnist, war correspondent, and 
author is scheduled for Jan. 23, and 
Marion Mill Preminger, a doctor’s assist- 
ant in Africa, will relate her work in giv- 
ing real service to the needy under try- 
Ing circumstances. The date for the latter 
has not been announced. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Cement plays a big part in America’s progress. It is used in 
making concrete that goes into buildings and bridges, sidewalks 
and silos, dams, water pipes, and highways. Railroads haul huge 
quantities of cement for American industry. Last year it came to 35 
million tons ... the equivalent of a freight train 5,000 miles long! 


Limestone, shale, clay, and other mate- 
rials are crushed, then roasted in giant 
kilns as long as a football field. Some 80 
separate operations are required before 
the raw materials reach their final form — 
the fine powder called “cement.” 


When cement is combined with sand, 
crushed stone or gravel, and water, it binds 
the mixture into concrete. This “liquid 
stone” may be poured into forms where it 
“sets” to become harder than the stone of 
which it is made, as in this bridge. 


by rail in covered 
hopper cars like those shown above. 
Cement in sacks is hauled in boxcars. Rail- 
roads themselves use thousands of tons of 
cement in the construction of concrete 
bridges, buildings, tunnels, and terminals. 





Reinforcing bars or meshes of steel em- 
bedded in concrete enable it to support 
enormous loads. This makes concrete vital 
in heavy construction. For instance, the 
foundations, frames, floors and roofs of 
this apartment building are concrete, 


Supplying a growing America with the cement it needs is a mighty 
job for the railroads. And it’s just one way the railroads serve 
the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 


Pega ¥ — 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 33. 
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NEA Announces First 100% 
School System Enrollment 
WASHINGTON, D. C.-R. B. Marston, 


director of membership of the National 
Education Association, issued the first re- 
port of 100% enrollments of Wisconsin 
schools in the NEA. In the release he 
said that some of the schools have been 
on the NEA Honor Roll continuously for 
many years. 


Top honors for the enrollment of all 
teachers in the NEA for 1957-58 go to 
Fort Atkinson (1952); Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee (1957); Polk County—Balsam 
Lake (1947), Centuria (1950), Milltown 


(1952), Saint Croix Falls (1955); Racine 
County—Franksville (1952); Columbia 
County College (1955). 


WCOTP Discovers Teacher 
Shortage to be Worldwide 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The teacher 
supply and demand question received in- 
ternational consideration from 50 countries 
meeting in Frankfort, Germany, Aug. 2-9, 
to swap ideas on common problems. 

Representing member teachers organi- 
zations, 250 delegates came together for 
the sixth annual conference of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
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All Teachers 





as here in Wisconsin. 


ice is prompt and fair. 


National. 


Wisconsin Education 
Association 
404 Insurance Building 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 








Washington National” 


They know Washington National is the recognized 
Pioneer and Leader in the highly specialized field of 
Teacher Group Disability Insurance Nationally as well 


That Washington National writes coverage “Tailor- 
Made” to fit the insurance needs of teachers and offers 
sound, time-proven coverage at sound rates. 


That service at time of need is the all-important factor 
in insurance and that Washington National claim serv- 


That there is no substitute for Experience-Security- 
Stability which adds up to satisfaction and Washington 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 


For Information Write 


KNOW 


Washington National 
Insurance Co. 
415 West Main Street 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 

















Teaching Profession (WCOTP). An inter- 
national non-governmental organization, 
WCOTP was founded in 1951. 

Announcement of the parley came from 
William G. Carr, WCOTP secretary gen- 
eral and executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. About 50 
NEA members attended the Frankfort 
Conference. 

Recognizing teacher shortage as a world 
problem, conferees studied conditions in 37 
countries as a basis for discussion and so- 
lution. Prior to the conference, WCOTP se- 
cured reports from its member organiza- 
tions in all parts of the world for this back- 
ground information. 

Sir Ronald Gould of England, WCOTP 
president, presided. Speaking in early ‘uly 
at the NEA’s Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, Pa., he called a united and 
free teaching profession “the great {»rce 
which is moving and will continue to nove 
freedom forward thru education.” He 
stated, “Since the war, teachers have cone 
more in the field of international coopera- 
tion than any other group.” 


Is Your PR Showing?— 
Send for a Checklist 


MADISON-—Checklists on various as- 
pects of school activities with public ‘ela- 
tions overtones attracted attention ai the 
Public Relations sectional meeting during 
the convention in Milwaukee. 

In order that all teachers may have 
access to these PR helps, the Public Kela- 
tions Committee has arranged to have a 
checklist appear each month in the Jour- 
nal. One initiating the series appears in 
this issue, and deals with professional 
relationships. 

Other topics include: newsletters, re- 
ports, bulletins; orienting incoming high 
school freshmen; school visitation; news- 
paper coverage; parent teacher confer- 
ences; the administrator and his public 
relations; relationships with students; and 
audio-visual aids. 

Chairman Henry Weisbrod said _ that 
some copies of all nine checklists were 
still available, and could be obtained by 
writing to the WEA office in Madison to 
request a copy. 


West Bend Teachers Honor 
Superintendent Fred Holt 


WEST BEND-—Fred Holt, superintend- 
ent of schools, was taken completely by 
surprise the evening of Sept. 10 when the 
teachers of West Bend Public School sys- 
tem and members of the school board 
honored him at a testimonial banquet at 


the West Bend Country Club. The occa- . 


sion was his tenth year of educational 
service in West Bend. Approximately 150 
teachers, board members and their wives, 
and special guests joined in the festivities. 
In addition to the compliments given to 
him for his educational leadership by those 
present, several letters of praise {rom 
teachers and administrators who had 
worked with him in former positions were 
read. The program consisted of the port- 
trayal of the events in his career «is 4 
teacher and administrator. 
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In Memoriam 


rank V. Powell, 71, head of the 
Bureau of Handicapped Children in “the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
died May 19 at a Madison hospital after 
a long illness. He had retired from his 
post as bureau chief in July 1956. For 
nearly 50 years he served as an educator 
Wisconsin. During his 22 years service 
the State Department he was high 

1 supervisor, assistant state superin- 
ent, and bureau chief. A graduate of 
hitewater State College, he received his 
asters degree from the University of 
fisconsin. He taught in rural schools, 
« principal at Thorp and Nekoosa, and 
superintendent at Platteville before 

ing the State Department in 1934. He 

| been vice president of the WEA and 
ident of the Wisconsin Teachers 
dit Union since its founding 26 years 


> = 


Alice Clarey of Waukesha, 51, was 
killed in an auto accident on a Washing- 
ton County highway in October. She was 
a graduate of Wisconsin State College at 
Milwaukee and taught at Rockford, IIl., 
before joining the faculty at Randall 
School in Waukesha in 1946. She was a 
member of the Waukesha Writers’ Work- 
shop as well as professional educational 
associations. 

* * @ 

Mabel Louise Hanson, 65, English and 
Social Studies teacher at Lincoln Junior 
High School of Waukesha for 32 years 
before her retirement in 1955, died on 
July 11 after a three month illness. A 
graduate of Carroll College, Waukesha, 
she taught in the elementary schools of 
Sioux City, Iowa, before teaching in Wau- 
kesha. She was active in fraternal, social, 
and educational organizations. 

oe 2 ¢ 


L. A. Simnicht, 78, Mellen superintend- 
ent of schools for 18 years, died at his 
Amite, Louisiana, home on Sept. 13, 
where he had moved shortly after leaving 
Mellen in 1936. He spent 35 years in edu- 
cation before becoming county superin- 
tendent of schools in Ashland for several 
terms. He taught in high schools at Kau- 
kauna, Wausau, Watertown, Gillett, and 
Bloomer before going to Ashland County. 
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Oscar K. Evenson, 83, a pioneer com- 
mercial teacher and former Waupaca 
County superintendent of Schools, died in 
Waupaca of an heart attack on July 5. 
Receiving his education at Stevens Point 
and Oshkosh State Colleges, he taught 
commercial work in the high schools of 
Chippewa Falls, Merrill, Menasha, and 
Cudahy. For a period of time he headed 
a Gary, Indiana, commercial college. 
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; Arthur Fricker, 51, Milwaukee Boys 
Technical High School music teacher for 
the past two years, died on July 11 at 
his home after a long illness. A graduate 
of a Milwaukee State College, he received 
his Master’s degree from the University 
of Wisconsin. He joined the staff of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools in 1929. 
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Oscar F. Hagen, 68, founder of the 
University of Wisconsin Art History De- 
partment, died in Madison, Oct. 5. He 
had been chairman of the department for 
23 years. 

* & @ 

Nell Owen, 69, a teacher of history in 
Madison East High School for 17 years 
before her retirement five years ago, 
passed away Oct. 19, at a Madison hos- 
pital after a long illness. A graduate of 
Ripon College, she received her Master’s 
degree from the University of Wisconsin. 





Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 


Rachael M. Kelsey, 83, a former Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin English teacher, died 
June 1 at her home in Madison after a long 
illness. After graduating from the Univer- 
sity in 1901 and obtaining a master’s de- 
gree in 1902, she taught at the University 
and ‘later at Milwaukee Normal School. 
She worked with the University Extension 
Division from 1921 to 1926. 

* @ @ 

Carrie E. Pfeiffer, 68, a retired Milwau- 
kee teacher, died July 13. Before retiring 
in 1953 she taught for 30 years at the 
Twentieth Street School and 11 years at 
the Brown Street School. She attended the 
Milwaukee Normal School. 





by Julia P. Blair 


Below is 

digest made by 
Principal, Kaley School, 
Orlando, Florida— 
published in 

the Journal of 

The Florida 

Education Association, 


—— 
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\SAI _ a suggestion “se 
: we hope proves helpful 


Filine Seals for the Atomic Age 


P Florida's Orange County Science Fair demonstrated to the public 
the progress being made by the elementary schools in their effort to keep 
up with pace of modern scientific development. 


teachers’ work. No awards. All 








Here may be an idea adaptable 
to your schools. In Orange Co., 
Fla., a committee was set up to 
work out plans for a Science Fair 
and to handle the Fair. 


Nine tields were named:—Earth; 
Light and Sound; Living Things; 
Health and Nutrition; Magnets 
and Electricity; Machines; 
Weather and Climate; Chem- 
istry and the Universe. 


Any article, poster, project by 
an individual or class fitting one 
of these categories could be en- 
tered. School could only enter 
one of a kind. Children’s, not 


entries were typed on 3x5 cards 
—with child’s name, school, 
classification, name of object. 


Electrical gadgets corner had 
doorbells, phones, ete. 


Wild Flowers. Exhibit showed 
75 varieties. A student was on 
hand to explain. 


Other sights were a display of 
cut-away, painted, cardboard 
boxes with models of industries; 
a volcano with instructions how 
to make it erupt; illustrations 
of contour planting; etc., etc. 


A. quick little refresher! 


So many times and places 


chewing delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 
helps give you a lift. Try it when 
under dryer; out in car; after busy day. 





YOURS ... for the asking 


Advertising is news—up-to-the-minute 
news about new products and new serv- 
ices. Some of our November advertisers 
are new friends; many are old friends. All 
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Protect those eyes...get 


senson’s ACL AWER/CAW* atuietic cLasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
@ a wise investment in eye Safety 










Extra sturdy all-metal frame 


“Cus 
—wy * 


Drop-ball tested safety 


‘L_* precision lenses 









“Glass-Gard"’* headband 


*Copyright 
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hion Fit” shock absorbent For your protection, look for the 
rubber nose piece 


Ends and temples 
covered to protect 
other players 


COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


SCOOOHESOSEOHSOHSHSSOHSSSHSSHOHSHHSHSHHHSHOSSHHHOSOSOOSOHHEHHHHOOOHSOHHAOHOOHESOOESES 


have news especially written for school 
people. The column below lists materials 
some of our advertisers make available to 


you. 
3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


AcA trademark on the lenses of 
every pair of genuine 
ALL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 


See your eye doctor 


Benson's 


oO 
Ss 
Medical Arts Building e Minneapolis 








Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


31, 1957. 


109 Insurance Building 





Notice To All Credit Union Members 


WEA MEMBERSHIP 


In order to continue your account with the Credit Union, it is necessary 
that you renew your WEA membership for 1957-58. Please give this mat- 
ter your immediate attention by paying the annual dues of $5.00 through 
your local association or directly to the WEA office, 404 Insurance Building, 


Passbook Call as of December 15, 1957 
Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1957 for audit and posting 
of 1957 dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in Janu- 
ary, as audit and dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 


Address passbooks to: Chairman of Examining Committee, 

Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below address. 
ANY PAYMENTS ON LOANS OR ANY SHARE PURCHASES ARE TO 
BE FORWARDED AS USUAL DURING THIS PERICD, AND THEY 
WILL BE RECORDED IN THE PASSBOOKS. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 











Chicago 1, Illinois 


School Name 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C. 307 N. Michigan Avenue 


62 463. 3, 40, 12 -43. 
BS.. Gd; 

DBE? 2:45 Maiwcastin ed Bide eens 

SNORE cs S.orsinctadewshehcaotentekas 


Available in 
School year 
of 1957-58 
only 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


14, 


26. 43, 46, 47%, 5, 56, 
66, 

Oe ae et CTS SR RU RR ana eRe eR ee 
BSc urareosietgterstaieinit bated Gnereane ee Wisconsin 
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Use his Coupon a ee ae 


10. Brochures on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of Education, History, Art, 
Music, Sociology, Languages, Journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “inservice” credit re- 
quirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 


12. Alston Aids. A four-page brochure full 
of suggestions and ideas for utilizing por- 
traits in any number of school activities. 
A direct color aerial photograph of the 
Mayflower will also be included. (Alston 
Studios) 


13. Help! Help! Help! An illustrated book- 
let for persons who have written mani- 
scripts and are interested in book pub!i- 
cation. (Greenwich Book Publishers) 

14. Sample of Vintex dish cloth with d 
tails of money-making plan for scho» 
clubs. (Vine Associates) 


26. Five Point Protection for Athletes 
Action. Illustrates the important safe 
features built into Athletic Glasses. Shov s 
why these glasses which are specially d 
signed for rough treatment protect athlet 
all over America. Available in quantitic:. 
(Benson Opticians) 
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43. Catalog of books on Counseling, Guid - 
ance, Bible Study, Music, and Plays, pl 
other subjects of special interest to Bib e 
students. (Muhlenberg Press) 


46. Handicraft Materials. Catalog listing 
low priced project ideas for such items 
stained glass windows, ceramic or plastic 
mosaic tiles, wooden boxes to be deco- 
rated, even ideas for using ice cream sticks. 
(Cleveland Crafts Co.) 


47. Origins of New England. Folder on 
tour, summer 1958. A Study Course on 
Wheels covering American History, 1620- 
1820. University credit. Also a folder on 
European Tours 1958. Indicate which 
folder is desired. (Arnold Tours) 


wv 
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51. Honor Your Partner. Brochure gives a 
synopsis of the nine albums making up a 
complete course in square dancing for 
primary grades thru adult groups. (Square 
Dance Associates) 


55. Samples with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cut out letters for use on bul- 
letin boards, exhibits, and posters. (The 
Redikut Letter Co.) 


58. Folders of five different types of Euro- 
pean tours, with complete itineraries and 
costs for 1958. (Midwest Tours) 


62. Train Display Streamer. A_ display 
item, 160 inches long, accordion folded, 
showing freight and passenger trains in 
color. One copy only per teacher. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 


63. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern classroom fur- 
niture, in Diploma Blue and _ Classday 
Coral. (American Seating Co.) 





65. Folders on Summer Sessions at Gua- 
dalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, and 
itineraries of tours of Europe for 1958, 
University of San Francisco Extension. 
(Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

66. Brochure gives the itineraries of four 
1l-country tours to Europe for the sw :- 
mer of 1958. It has 20 pages and is wll 
illustrated. (Caravan Tours) 
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PRESS Reaction 
To Education ; 
These reprints reveal some edito- 
ria’ opinion on educational prob- 
lens. They may reflect your beliefs 
or ‘hey may be in direct opposition 
to your opinion. In either case to 
real them is to learn what others 
thik of education. The free press 
he bulwark of democracy. 


izen Group Pressures 


/ not infrequent charge leveled 
against America’s public schools sys- 
ten's is that courses of study have 
become so cluttered by continual 
additions that the fundamentals of 
education suffer. 

If there is any validity to such a 
charge, a large part of the fault 
seems to lie in groups outside the 
schools rather than in the schools 
themselves. 

An article by William G. Carr, 
executive secretary of the National 
Education Association, in a book en- 
titled “Parents and the Schools” re- 
leased by the Elementary School 
Principals of the association says 
that curriculum problems resulting 
from citizen group pressures are 
steadily growing more chaotic. 

All sorts of citizen organizations 
make demands on the schools. 
“Sometimes they speak their collec- 
tive opinion temperately,” he noted, 
“sometimes scurrilously, but always 
insistently.” : y 

(Turn to Page 28) 


WEA Summary Financial 
Statement 
September 1957 


$ 9,412.52 
21,377.86 


Balance Sept. Ist 
Rece ipts 


$ 30,790.38 
Expenditures 16,125.69 
Balance Oct. Ist 
Other Accounts: 
Bonds (par value) .. 
Retirement Reserve 


$ 14,664.69 
. $127,000.00 


743.28 
3,230.08 


$130,973.36 


P. M. VINCENT 
Treasurer 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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Enrich Unit Study 


a few of the fascinating the new 
Childrens Press books on “I WANT TO BE” series 
SCIENCE for youngest readers 


The True Book of I Want To Be 


Air Around Us An Animal Doctor 
Birds We Know A Baker 
Insects A Bus Driver 
Moon, Sun, Stars O ie) A Coal Miner 
Plants We Know ‘Ss? O A Dairy Farmer 
Reptiles A Fisherman 
Science Experiments === A Nurse 

An Orange Grower 

You and A Pilot 

Atomic Energy A Teacher 
Sciences of Mankind A Train Engineer 


How the World Began A Zoo Keeper 


Whatever the current Unit Study subject, there’s a Childrens 
Press title that fits in perfectly — enriching the learning ex- 
perience with authentic material that’s lavish in color and 
presented in a way that’s sure to keep children’s interest. 


Write TODAY for your NEW free Correlation Guide (to 
spark REMEDIAL READING, and broaden SUBJECT 
AREAS) and complete catalog of Childrens Press books. 


* 
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upon Childrens Press Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 














Do your students understand 
the vital issues involved in the 
worldwide struggle against communism? 


Here for the first time is 
a text written especially 
for high school students— 


Democracy 
VERSUS 


Communism 


by KENNETH COLEGROVE 


This new text strives to present a clear, balanced 
picture of democratic and totalitarian forms of 
government from the standpoint of actual human 
experience. It vividly portrays how democracy and communism differ 
in their attitude toward and treatment of individual citizens, enabling 
each student to reach meaningful understandings of the differences 
between these systems of government. 


5 we 
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For examination copies, write to the School Department 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander Street Princeton, New Jersey 

















THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


is one of five 


Outstanding GROLIER sets of ex- 
cellent correlated reading and ref- 


erence material and with 

* Richards Topical Encyclopedia 
* The Book of Popular Science 

* Grolier Encyclopedia 


* Lands and Peoples 


Make an outstanding school library 
for free reading classroom use—as 


well as reference 
For further information write: 


Mr. Selmer Jacobsen, Jr. 
725 Pinecrest Drive 
Madison 


State Manager for 
The Grolier Society Inc. 











more POWER 


TO vou 


A Teen Guide 
for Self- 
Understanding 
by John and 
Dorathea 
Crawford 
Written just 
for teen-agers, 
in their 
language, 
More Power To You is packed 
full of ideas on how to gain clearer 
self-understanding, self-acceptance 
and self-control. The lively style of 
the book is made even more appeal- 
ing to youthful readers by the use 
of diagrams, tables, illustrations 
and self-quizzes. 

Real-life situations at the end of 
each chapter present ‘‘what-would- 
you-do" problems for discussion 
with each other or with parents. 


$2.50 at all bookstores. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 














Member Association of Commerce 
Headquarters for 
Alpa, Bell & Howell, Bolex, Hasselblad, Kodok, 
Leica, Polaroid, Revere, Rollei, Stereo-Realist, 
Wollensak, Zeiss; and all standard brands. 


DEarborn 2-2300 


6 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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That doesn’t by any means signify 
that an active interest on the part of 
citizen groups is undesirable. Far 
from it. Such an interest is basically 
a healthy one, probably a vital one 
if the schools are to reflect the needs 
and wishes of our form of society. 
But it sometimes has unhealthy re- 
sults when it is turned to improper 
use, as it often is—Wausau Record- 
Herald, Oct. 12, 1957. 


Get Parents Interested in 
School to Enlist Support 


There’s a common complaint that 
the educators have taken our schools 
away from us, that the professionals 
don’t want the public or parents to 
participate in running the schools, 
only to pay for them. There’s a com- 
mon complaint that the school 
people, from the superintendents 
down, try to keep themselves aloft 
and aloof with a combination of 
professional jargon and condescen- 
sion. 

In a very different vein is a recent 


study, titled “Parents and Their 
Schools,” just released by the de- 
partment of elementary principals, 
a unit of the big National Education 
association. The theme: Let parents 
and other laymen participate in run- 








Retired teacher 
of 


BIOLOGY—CHEMISTRY 


High School or Junior 
College level 
For further information, write 


LAURENCE C. JONES 
Piney Woods: School 


Piney Woods, Mississippi 














Did you know that school pictures ha‘ e 
these uses? 
Health Classes 
School Yecoration 
Let us help put your school pictures to wor. 


Write: Educational Service Bureau 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 
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"BUT CHILDREN —- JUST THINK NOW Soot (T Wiel 
BE WHEN WOT WEATHER COMES ~~ 


November ‘957 
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ning the schools, in fact try hard to 
get them to participate. There is the 
warning, however, that on a few 
matters the school authorities should 
have the final word. 

't is urged that parents get to 
understand grading methods, reme- 
diai programs, guidance methods, 
curriculum flexibility and use of 
group process in the classroom. As 
it :s now, most parents don’t even 
un‘erstand the meaning of some of 
those terms. 

Varents want to know not only 
whit is being taught but how, says 
the report. And when parents get 
ful opportunity to discuss such 


things with teachers, they “realize 
just how far their ‘expertness’ goes 
and look to the educator for some 
answers.” 

When parents give volunteer help 
in certain phases of school programs 
—in the library, lunch room or after 
school activities—-they understand 
even better what goes on during 
school hours. And tho committee 
meetings with parents may take con- 
siderable of teachers’ time, this pays 
off in the more active, intelligent 
support of legitimate moves to im- 
prove the school.—Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, Sept. 20, 1957. 


Say you saw it in the JOURNAL 








Two new and 
challenging 
textbooks... . 











Considering pba 


My Public Relations 
a checklist on 


Professional 
Relationships 


cation profession by . . . 
am heading? 


for a job well done? 


fessional organizations? 


standing of all teachers? 


organizations? 


and administrators? 





Do I improve my relationship with other members of the edu- 


1. Attempting to understand my own job so well that I know 
my place in the scheme of things and know the direction I 


2. Using my special talents to further the cause of the profession? 
3. Taking pride in my work, and sincerely commending others 


4. Participating in school functions willingly and showing inter- 
est in activities involving students, staff, and community? 
. Having an understanding and respect for all workers of our 
profession, regardless of position, race, or religion? 
. Defending with logical reason my profession and school sys- 
tem when questioned or attacked by the public? 
. Understanding the value and using the services of our pro- 


. Working on salary schedules that provide for the best inter- 
ests of all members of the profession? 


. Understanding that loose talk and thoughtless acts affect the 
. Demonstrating an active interest in community affairs and 


. Developing an understanding of the various responsibilities 
of the “educational team,” including teachers, board members, 


2. Remembering that individual differences require a modified 
approach to educational problems, whether these involve a 
pupil, a parent, or a member of the professional staff? 


Prepared by the WEA Public Relations Committee 


Smith—Ulrich 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


> trains the student in the anal- 
ysis of three-dimensional space 


> provides chapter exercises en- 
abling the student to check his 
proficiency in perceiving three- 
dimensional relationships 


> offers careful inductive devel- 
opment of the concepts of solid 
geometry 

> easy steps lead to under- 
standing of more difficult for- 
mal proofs ~ 

> emphasizes the development 
of logical thinking 








Smith—Hanson 


TRIGONOMETRY 


> strengthens and extends al- 
gebra and geometry 


> prepares for more advanced 
courses 


> organized in workable daily 
lessons 


> makes generous provisions for 
able, ambitious students 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
JAMES W. FARREY 
Wisconsin Representative 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue 








New York 17, N. Y. 

















CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids 
Bulletin Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Let- 
ter Patterns, Signs, Displays, etc. Avail- 
able in nine popular sizes, nine standard 
colors and also the uncolored letters. 
Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1958 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, MEXICO June 30-August 2 
$230 includes tuition, board and room and | 
activities. | 
VALENCIA, SPAIN June 30—August 20 | 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from | 
$599 including tuition, board and room, activi- 
ties and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW ns 
EUROPE. 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF | 
EUROPE. Conducted by Dr. Donald Campbell. 
University credits. 

EUROPE AND AFRICA. Featuring Norway and | 
Sweden as well as African Morocco and countries | 
in between. Conducted by Mr. Maxwell Hull. 
EUROPE FOR TEEN AGERS. Conducted by Mrs. | 
Francis Arrieta from Burke's School. For girls only. } 
INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez, Dept. AO, | 
Univ. of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. | 


| 
| 
| 


MAKE MONEY WRITING | 


». Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to | 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- | 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. | 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. | 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, | 
Dept. 160-L, 7464 Clark Street, 


Chicago 26, Illinois. 





CHRISTMAS ——— 
CRAFT PROJECTS 


You'll find them in our new 1958 
Catalog of Handicraft Ideas. Many 
exciting and interesting classroom 
items are available for your selection. 


Write For FREE CRAFTS Catalog 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


34 Elmwood Parkway, Chicago 35, Ill. 














PROFITS 0 Ae 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS 7 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 25 ,N.J. 


Serving notional organizations for over 30 years 

















TRAVEL RIGHT 


Evrope—Request reservations NOW (W) 
Check choice and mail today. 
. Custom made courier assisted—Evurope [] 
. Conducted tour folders—Europe [] U.S.A. 
i Origins of New England Tour Jun. 23-Jul. 4 2 
**A Course on Wheels'’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 


For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes 
and Write 








Boston, Mass. 





| ARNOLD TOURS 79 Newbury St. 


Letters 





Right You Are 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

I am interested in obtaining a per- 
son to talk to our Association on the 
professional aspects of the teaching 
profession. We have in the past 
spent much time on teacher welfare, 
and I feel we have lost sight of the 
professional point of view . . . 

Jack CuMMINGS 
President 

Fort Atkinson Teachers 
Association 

Teacher welfare is important but 
our professionalism is judged by our 
attitude toward and our service to 
education. 


Support for Retired Teachers 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Our Milwaukee Retired Teachers 
Association does want to thank you 
so much for the stand taken and the 
help given at a time when we really 
needed your support. Those not in 
the active field are so apt to be by- 
passed, as self interest looms big. 
For this reason our appreciation is 
deeper.... 
MaBeL ANNA WEAVER 
Legislative Chairman 
The teachers who have helped 
build the WEA deserve our support 
in their retirement. 


Vote of Appreciation 

Rhinelander, Wis. 

The Oneida County Teachers As- 

sociation at its annual fall meeting 
on October 4, 1957, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “A special note 
of appreciation is hereby tendered 
to the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion for its help in providing a valu- 
able understanding of our place in 
a state and national program.” 

C. R. WENTLAND 

Secretary 


A Reaction 
Washington, D. C. 

I want to thank you for the very 
fine editorial, “To Be or Not To Be” 
which appears in the September 
issue of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. It is great. 

R. B. Marston 

Director of Membership 

National Education Association 

Promoting professional organiza- 
tions is everybody's job. 


The Gifted Child 


409 Clinton Springs Ave., 
Cincinnati 17, Ohio 

The Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion is to be congratulated on your 
recent series of articles by Dr. Herb- 
ert J. Klausmeier. This is an area of 
education which has long been neg- 
lected. The roles played by school 
administrators, teachers, and pare: 
were well delineated by Dr. Klaus 
meier. 

You might like to mention to yo 
readers that a gratis copy of he 
Gifted Child Newsletter is availa le 
to all requesting one. 

ANN F. Isaacs, 
President, 

National Associatio: 
for Gifted Children 


The teachers’ interest in this s 
ject is shown by the many requ: sts 
for reprints of the articles. 


Merit Rating Issue 
Harrisburg, Pa 
My attention was called to an 
article that appeared in your Jourial 
entitled “Shall We Rate or Evaluite 
Teachers?” Would you kindly sead 
us 75 copies of this article, either as 
reprints or in the Journal intact? 
We want to make use of the mate- 
rial at our Annual Teacher Educa- 
tion Conference at Hershey, Penn- 
sylvania, this year... 
EuceNnE P. Bertin 
Secretary, Commission of 
Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


We're pleased to send you the 
Journals containing Miss Hanawalt's 
article on evaluating teachers. 


A Bouquet for Our Guests 
Madison, Wis. 
Many thanks for sending greetings 
to the Central State Conference of 
Chief State School Officers and also 
for the beautiful bouquet that was 
furnished for the annual banquet 
This was a fine- gesture and one 
that was greatly appreciated, not 
only by the delegates from other 
states, but especially by us who rep- 
resented Wisconsin. 
W. B. SENTY 
Secretary, Central States 
Conference 


We wanted them to know were 
glad they came. 
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-—=Euyrope On A Budget——— 
1958 Program: 


Steamship tours: 
Olympian Adventure, 76 days, 


14 tri ith G d 
olla gl i aa 
$1195 


Grand Circle, 78 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 7 and July 8 - 
Highlights Circle, 54 days, 12 
countries; dep. June 2 & June 28 $ 975 
Standard Circle, 60 days, 13 
countries; dep. June 5, 14 & 28 $1028 


Air tours: 
Grand Air Circle, June 17 to 


Aug. 19 and July 1 to Sept. 2; $ 
18 countries 1295 
Standard Air Circle, June 16 to $ 

‘uly 28 and June 23 to Aug. 4; 1095 
3 countries 

All meals, excellent hotels, luxury motor- 
coaches, theater, concerts, operas; tours 
sxpertly conducted. Write for descriptive 
naterial. 


MIDWEST TOURS 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Recess Time 























SUMMER STUDY in 


9 SOUTH AMERICA 
@A AROUND THE WORLD 


Earn professional advancement with one of 
our summer travel projects in the fields of 
Education, History, Art, Music, Sociology, 
Languages, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and universities, most 
of these travel courses are planned to satisfy 

“in-service” credit requirements. Total cost, 
$495 up, New York back to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


sw conmrowmarte 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 











Summer 1958—70 days 


We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, Yugo- 
slavia, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Berlin, 
Denmark, and Ireland. A different ‘kind of 
trip for the young in spirit who don’t want 
to be herded around. All expenses $1335. 
Write to: 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, Calif. 














EUROPE:798 


to $879 
11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on EMPRESS of ENGLAND 
and EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


SAILING on MAY 20th, JUNE 10th, JULY Ist and 
AUGUST 5th. European Grand Tour visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ES- 
CORTED Includes round trip tourist steamship on 
EMPRESS of ENGLAND and EMPRESS of BRITAIN, 
all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tours 
limited to 42 members. See your Travel Agent or 
write for Free Booklet No 35-E 
MAIL 


ei CARAVAN TOURS 
ue 2205S. STATE ST. - CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. V5-E 
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Make Work 


“T need a job, Senator,” said the man 
from his home state. 

The Senator thought for a moment. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” he said, “there aren’t 
any jobs, but here’s what Ill do. Ill get 
up a committee to investigate why there 
are no jobs, and you can be the head of 
that, with a salary beginning at ten thou- 
sand a year.” 


Experience for the Kids 


Dust was beginning to blow across the 
hot, dry Kansas plain as the tourist pulled 
into the gas station. 

“Think we'll get some rain?” 
tourist to the attendant. 

“Shore hope so,” replied the attendant, 
“not so much for myself but for the kids. 
I’ve seen rain.” 


said the 


Potent Stuff 


Keeper of a local inn having a reputa- 
tion for its very strong brew was awak- 
ened at 3 A.M. by a loud knocking on the 
front door. Putting his head out the win- 
dow, he shouted: “Go away! You can’t 
have anything to drink at this hour.” 

“Who wants anything to drink?” was 
the response. “I left here at closing time 
without my crutches!” 


Careless Charlie 


Lawyer: “You say you want to get a 
divorce on the grounds that your husband 
is careless about his appearance?” 

Client: “Yes, he hasn’t shown up in 
nearly two years.” 
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SQUARE DANCE 
ASSOCIATES 


Freeport, N. Y. 





« 
Expert Oral 
Instructional 
Records for 


SQUARE DANCES 
COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


for all ages 





Simple progressive 


TALK- THRU 
WALK-THRU 


method used in thousands 
of schools 











FOOT TAPPING MUSIC 


Rhythms 

Folk Dances 
Singing Games 

e Play Party Games 


FOR CHILDREN 


pre-kindergarten 








through 3rd grade 


78 or 33% rpm 


Mail coupon for 
FREE descriptive brochure. 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
BOX 645, FREEPORT, N. Y. 
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comments 
from the 


Who Makes WEA Policy? 


@ Statements are sometimes made without sufficient 
facts to back them up. A case in point is the remark 
that the Wisconsin Education Association does not 
represent the teachers of the state. A look at the statisti- 
cal facts should tell the story. 

The WEA Representative Assembly which met in 
Milwaukee November 7 to transact the business of the 
Association and to establish educational policies was 
composed of delegates from 234 local associations. On 
the original delegates list, approved by the Credentials 
Committee and published by the Association, the 
names of 534 active educators were published. Since 
action by the Representative Assembly requires the 
report of the classification of all delegates, a study of 
the list reveals that there were 14 superintendents and 
administrators, 86 principals, seven supervisors, or a 
total of 107 in the administrator and supervisory class. 
There were 427 classified as classroom teachers. In 
percentages, 25% were administrators and 75% were 
teachers. 

Anyone who has seen the Representative Assembly in 
action will have to admit that teachers and adminis- 
trators can and do speak up on issues under debate. A 
majority vote determines the outcome. 


The Little Rock Case 


@ For several months the Little Rock Case has alter- 
nated with Sputnik and the Middle East Crisis on the 
front pages of our newspapers and in the newscasts on 
our radios and TV. Because of their importance they 
are receiving worldwide attention. To point up the 
issues involved in the Little Rock Case we quote from 
EDPRESS, a monthly release from the Education Press 
Association. 

“One September morning, a high school girl walked 
slowly but with determination to the entrance of a 
public high school. She was stopped by an armed guard. 
Holding his rifle in his left hand, he pointed with his 
right away from the school. The student turned back. 

“Behind the gendarme was an order from the chief 
executive of a state. And allied with that magistrate 
were the prerogatives of state rights; the deep-seated 
traditions of the South; the distemper of a motley 
crowd. 

“Walking with the girl were the supreme law of the 
land; the authority of courts; the power of the federal 
executive. 

“As the rifle stopped the girl, these great forces joined 
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in conflict. And caught in the middle of the conflict 
were municipal authority; the desire of the majority 
of citizens for peace and order; and the aspirations 
of the Negro people for better schooling. 

“This is the story of Little Rock. It is a story that is 
being retold in newspaper accounts by eye-witness 
reporters; by lawyers in the courts by means of legal 
briefs; and by people all over the world. The accounts 
may differ; the emphases may differ. But basically it 
is a story of how a rifle stopped a school child from 
going to class. And how the conscience of the world 
reacted to this incident outside the walls of a public 
school.” 


Convention Reports Later 


® Our desire to get the Journal to you earlier in ‘he 
month has required us to have the November iss: 
on the press at the time the convention was in sess‘on. 
Consequently you are not receiving the report of 
election of officers or any official action of the Rey: 
sentative Assembly in this issue. In a later numbe 
however, we shall try to combine the reports of :] 
Assembly together with photographs in order to ¢i 
you complete coverage of the annual meeting. Those 
reports carefully considered will provide local associa- 
tions as guides to action. 


EDUCATION SPUTNIK ... 
(Continued from Page 2) 


3. The continued low regard for teaching as a pro- 
fession. Teaching must have the prestige with which 
it is regarded in many European countries. It must be 
considered as important as Medicine, Law, Dentistry, 
and Business Management. 

4. Overcrowded classrooms, double sessions, inade- 
quate buildings and equipment. These are not likely 
to produce the best scientists in the world. 

5. The employment of inadequately prepared teach- 
ers. Poor teachers, with a minimum of preparation, can- 
not inspire top scholars and interest them in continued 
school attendance. 

6. The present trend and emphasis on conformity. 
Genuine progress is made only when people question 
the status quo—when they challenge tradition in all 
phases of democracy. 

7. An inadequate tax base, either in the local dis- 
trict or the state. State support and, where necessary, 
federal assistance must guarantee an ever better edu- 
cation for all children. 

The people of today are dealing in America’s future. 
If Americans continue to prefer new model cars with 
higher horsepower, super highways, lower taxes and 
larger profits, who can tell what that future will be? 
The United States is already behind in the scientific 
security field. It is doubtful if ground can be gained 
by traveling the same road in essentially the same way. 
My plea is that teachers help citizens recognize the 
importance of the choice now being made. We must 
help them understand that the United States cannot 
have level competitive schools at bargain basement 
prices. 

LERoy PETERSON 
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